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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 23, 1852. 
insignia 
OD ALMIGHTY first planted a 
garden; and, indeed, it is the 
purest of human pleasures; it 





proach: Pleasure Grounds : The Park : Orna- 
mental Character of Trees: Planting: Fences 
of the Grounds: Water: Kitchen Gardens: 
Public Parks: The Villa: On the Laying out 
and Improvement of Grounds: The Arboretum: 
and the Pinetum. The chapter on the Ap- 
proach is the best in the book, and his re- 
marks on an ill-judged one will serve to show 
how he writes. 


‘‘ The Fine Approach.—The species of access 
to a mansion-house which we have ventured to call 





\ Lary)ya is the greatest refreshment to 
6253 the spirits of man; without 
which buildings and palaces are but gross, 
handy-works; and a man shall ever see that 
when ages grow to civility and elegancy, men | 
come to build stately, sooner than garden 
finely; as if gardening were the greater per- | 
fection.” So wrote the great Lord Chancellor, | 
who, while giving to the world the Novum 
Organum, could dally with a double violet, 
and lay down rules for the right ordering of 
flower-beds. To “garden finely” is still a 
difficulty ; we mean, of course, gardening in 
the large ;—the disposition and laying out of 
grounds,—landscape-gardening, as it is some- 
times termed,—and those who have sought to | 
teach it by books have not done much in) 
furtherance of the object. ‘The study of, 
Burke, and Gilpin, and Payne Knight, and 
Price, and Whately, and Loudon is very use- 
ful, absolutely necessary, indeed, but will 
scarcely serve to teach what Beauty is, still | 


less how to produce it. “ Ideas of beauty,” 
says Gilpin, truly enough, “vary with the | 
object, and with the eye of the spec ator. | 





a fine approach ig seldom found connected with 
large residences or extensive estates, but not un- 
frequently with such small places as require only | 
one approach and a back road. We may describe 
it as a carriage-way from the entrance to the house, | 
80 laid out as to display all the principal views and 
leading beauties of the place. It leaves nothing | 
worth looking at to be seen from the windows, and 
it renders all further inspection from walks or 
gardens unnecessary. It is in itself a thing of 
primary importance. Indeed, nothing can rival its 
ambition, except, perhaps, the vanity of the in- 
dividual to whom it owes its formation. These ap- 
proaches are often unnecessarily prolonged. We | 
have seen them following the boundary of the pro- | 
perty to a considerable distance from the entrance, 
the only objects between them and the public road 
being the park-wall and a belt of shrubs quite in- 
sufficient to deaden the noise of carriages outside. 
In other places they may be seen extending for a 





mile or more through a narrow stripe of trees | 


planted on the sloping banks and knolls, on the 


side of a small valley or of a wide glen along which | 


the public road passes. This is, indeed, the 
favourite position of the fine epproach. The 
highest powers of the designer, who is rash and in- 
experienced enough to undertake the work, are 
called into exercise. Cuts, and curves, and 


gradients, and embankments, are all elaborated for | 


the purpose of enabling the approach to occupy the 
principal points of view. In the limited grounds 
no room is left for the formation of a good walk. 
The approach is walk and ride and everything. 


Those artificial forms appear generally the | seclusion there is none, except that the fine ap- 
most beautiful with which we have been the proach is not much frequented, people familiar 
most conversant. Thus the stonemason sees With it often preferring to go by the back way to 


eS tated ai ohich | the house. It is evident that in such elaborations 
beauties in a well-jointed wall, which escape 4. proprietor thinks more of securing the applause 


the architect, who surveys the building under | of strangers than of consulting his own comfort 
a different idea. And thus the painter, who | and convenience. He is content to admire and 


, . p . |enjoy by proxy. In short, of all the follies com- 
compares his object with the rules of his art, | mitted in the laying out of country residences, the 


sees it in a different light from the man of | fine approach may be allowed to wear the crown.”’ 


general taste, who surveys it only as simply 
beautiful.” 

We must go into the fields and woods and 
gardens, study Nature in her ever-varying 
aspects, and art in its best forms :— 


“«___ Beauty best is taught 
By those, the favoured few, whom heaven has lent 
ne power to seize, select, and reunite 
Her lovliest features ; and of these to form - 
One archetype compleat, of sovereign grace. 


In Nature, go where we will,—to the plain, 
the wood, the quarry, or the still shore,—we 
may everywhere find beauties and picturesque 
effects, which will impress us and may be 
garnered up, even if we are not aware that 
Burke calls smoothness the most considerable | 
source of beauty, and that Gilpin finds rough- 
ness gives that particular quality which we call 
* picturesque.” As Mason sings,— 


% Through this terrestrial waste, 
The seeds of grace are sown,— rofusely sown,— 
Even where we least raay hope. 


Intimate acquaintance with nature in general 
will best enable us to judge of the art which 
seeks to improve her in particulars. Still, we 
must not neglect the teachers, and here we 
have before us a fresh book on the subject, by 
Mr.C.H.J.Smith, of Edinburgh, called “ Parks 
and Pleasure Grounds; or Practical Notes on 











He is not very well disposed towards an 
“avenue,” seldom recommends the planting 
of it, for the invalid reason, amongst other 
reasons, that “it requires to grow for the 
lifetime of two or three generations before it 
produces its full effect ;” but, nevertheless, he | 
agrees with Mr. Gilpin in venerating an old 
avenue, with its double or quadruple rows of 
ancestral trees. He sees no reason, moreover, 
nor do we, why the old style of gardening to | 
which they belong, with its alleys, terraces, | 
stairs, fountains, and statues should not be) 
reproduced in certain cases. Pope, it will be 
remembered, ridiculed the formalities and 
puerilities of the gardens of his day, and the— 


‘*Statues growing that noble place in, 
All heathen oa Pad most rare, 
Homer, Plutarch, and Nebuchadnezzar, 
Standing naked in the open air.” 


Notwithstanding Mr. Pope, a few statues, 
well placed, have great value in landscape- 
gardening. Garden seats, summer-houses, 
terraces, fountains, and other similar adorn- 
ments, are the province of the architect, as in- 
deed should be the garden also. 

The Rev. W. Gilpin dedicated his Essays 
on “Picturesque Beauty and Picturesque 
Travel” (1792), to Mr. William Lock, who 





William Tooke wrote at the moment on a 
garden-seat put up to overlook it— 
** Here Nature, in her loveliest forms behold, 
Sublimely beautiful, and mildly bold ; 
Each charm combined that pleasure can impart, 
Or Nature borrow, from her handmaid, art, 
(As in our sparkling circle here we find), 
Completed by Grissell, what Lock so well designed.” 
We have before now referred to some spoilers 
of God’s earth, who, under the title of land- 
scape gardeners, take their five guineas a day 
to mar and obliterate. Men of this class are 
cleverly satirised in ‘“‘ Headlong Hall,” by 
Peacock, quoted by Mr. Downing, of America, 


in his excellent “Theory and Practice of 


Landscape Gardening,” which we introduced 
to our readers about three years ago. A 
party are assembled at Lord Littlebrains’, and 
amongst them is one Milestone (intended to 
caricature “ Capability Brown,” the great gar- 
dener of the day), who is exhibiting his designs 
for the improvement of the estate :— 


“Mr. Milestone.—Here is another part of the 
ground in its natural state. Here is a large rock, 
with the mountain-ash rooted in its fissures, over- 
grown, as you see, with ivy and moss; and from 
this part of it bursts a little fountain, that runs 
bubbling down its rugged sides. 

Miss Tenorina.—O, how beautiful! How I 
should love the melody of that miniature cascade ! 

Mr. Milestone. — Beautiful, Miss Tenorina! 
Hideous, base, common, and popular. Such a 
thing as you may see anywhere, in wild and moun- 
tainous districts. Now, observe the metamorphosis. 
Here is the same rock, cut into the shape of a 
giant. In one hand he holds a horn, through 
which the little fountain is thrown to a prodigious 
elevation. In the other is a ponderous stone, so 
exactly balanced, as to be apparently ready to fall 
on the head of any person who may happen to be 
beneath; and there is Lord Littlebrain walking 
under it. 

Squire Headlong.—Miraculous, by Mahomet! 

Mr. Milestone.—This is the summit of a hill, 
covered, as you perceive, with wood, and with 
those mossy stones scattered at random under the 
trees. 

Miss Tenorina.—What a delightful spot to read 
in, on a summer’s day! The air must be so pure, 
and the wind must sound so divinely in the tops of 
those old pines ! 

Mr. Milestone.—Bad taste, Miss Tenorina; bad 
taste, I assure you. Here is the spot improved. 


|The trees are cut down; the stones are cleared 


away; this is an octagonal pavilfon, exactly on 
the centre of the summit, and thfre you see Lord 
Littlebrain, on the top of the pavilion, enjoying 
the prospect with a telescope !"’ 

The few persons who do understand the 
subject are not employed as they should be: 
the majority of owners seeming not to know 
that,— 

——*“‘ Elegance, chief grace the garden shows, 

And most attractive, is the fair result 

Of thought, the creature of # polished mind.” 

In some gardens that we have recently seen, 
every principle of art is disregarded. Those 
who created some of the absurdities we have 
in our eye certainly did not think with Bacon 
that “as for the making of knots or figures 
with divers coloured earths, they may lie 
under the windows of the house on that side 
on which the garden stands: they be but toys : 
you may see as good sights many times in 
tarts.” 

Mr. Smith alludes, with justice, to the brief 
period that is usually conceded to the artist :— 
‘‘A man may thrust his preconceived fancies 


}on a place as fast as he can stake them out ; 


but if the treatment is to be adjusted to the 


Country Residences, Villas, Public Parks, and | showed, by Norbury Park, in Surrey, a domain | ground, and if harmony and variety of effect 


Gardens.”* Mr. Smith is a practical man, | 
and his volume contains much useful informa- 
tion and many sensible remarks. The head- 
ings of the chapters will make known its 
scope:—The House and Offices: The Ap- 


* London: Reeve and Co. Henrietta-street, 1952. 





full of beauties and striking effects, his taste. 
and knowledge. A pleasant party were gathered 
about the present hospitable owner of this 
beautiful park, when we last saw the sun set 


are desired, as they always ought to be, time 
should be given for the laws of suggestion to 
come into free play.” 

Sir Walter Scott has said the same thing :— 


behind the magnificent grove of yews there, in| “The landscape gardener is trotted over the 
a scene which has few parallels, and Mr. | grounds two, three, or four times, and called 
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upon to decide on points which a proprietor 
himself would hesitate to determine, unless he 
were to visit the grounds in different lights 
and at different seasons and various times of 
the day during the course of a year.” This 
leads toa degree of precipitation on the part 
of the artist, who knows his remuneration will 
be grudged unless he makes some striking 
and notable alteration, yet has little or no time 
allowed him to judge what that alteration ought 
to be. Hence men of taste and genius are re- 
duced to act at random; hence an habitual 
disregard of the genius loci, and a porportional 
degree of confidence in a set of general rules, 
influencing their own practice, so that they do 
not receive from nature the impression of what 
a place ought to be, but impress on nature at 
a venture the stamp, manner, or character of 
their own practice, as a mechanic puts the 
same marks on all the goods which pass 
through his hands. 

To “ garden finely ” is still a difficulty, and 
will continue to be so until people are willing 
to pay for THOUGHT. 





ST. PAUL’S.—THE FUNERAL AND 
MONUMENT. 

HavinG given place to my suggestions 
on the use of this building, allow me to 
point out that an opportunity, perhaps unique, 
now offers itself for testing, at no expense but 
that of a little thought, I will not say their 
practicability, but the adaptability or non- 
adaptability of Wren’s work to its ostensible 
purpose,—the experimental decision of no less 
a question than whether what we call by 
courtesy “ the noblest edifice of modern times ” 
be, in its main bulk, a useful or a useless 
one,— a success or a failure. 

On this point, I presume, no one able and 
willing to give it the least attention, can have 
any doubt. But, for railroad thinkers and 
actors, nothing but an experiment will do, and 
I have shown that the thing cannot be put to 
experimental proof without stopping, by cloth 
hangings, the reverberation of certain surfaces 
I have indicated. The proof, therefore, would 
be nearly as costly as the permanent execution 
of this necessary furniture. But an occasion 
approaches on which it is customary to do the 
very thing required: the national feeling will 
not nicely calculate a little black cloth more 
or less, and its distribution is, as we are 
accustomed to say, only a matter of fancy, a 
refined synonym for chance. Might it not 
then hasten a more real appropriation of this 
“ noblest edifice of modern times”’ to its pre- 
tended use, if this cloth were arranged in the 
manner that would allow an experimental deci- 
sion of this question? For the dome lining 
which is quite indispensable) might be sub- 
stituted a tent-like velarium attached only at 
the eye and the cornice; and the remaining 
hangings are, I think, much the same, in 
quantity and distribution, as have been usual 
on great funerals in all cathedrals. 

True, the Times has propounded the paradox 
that funeral and monumental honours, though 


* they “ may be ornamental, must not be useful ” 


(of which more anon), and may say this would 
be as bad as Lord Ingestre’s sewers, making 
the hangings useful, and taking back in profit 
some of what we pretend to waste. Be it so. 
Is it proposed to make a bonfire of them? or 
to tie them round the nation’s beaver? Have 
a care : it will require some ingenious supervi- 
sion even then, to keep them from wiping 
pens, or some other economical investment. 
Well, if I may venture further, one word of 
the tomb. One great in war alone having 
pre-occupied the centre, the greater hero, 
great in all his relations, soldier, commander, 
politician, universal counsellor, seems likely 
to be thrust aside into a subordinate place. 
Now the tomb of Nelson is a thorough ex- 
ample of the above principle,—the Times’ ver- 
sion of the “ Lamp of Sacrifice,”—as far as 
the unfortunate clash of requirements between 
a tomb and a monument would permit, Tombs, 


' 
made monuments too, in several countries 
and from very early down to very late times ; 


but this is plainly an antiquated error, to be 


dispelled by the enlightenment of to-day. For 
a tomb, you see, must serve some use,—it 
must seclude and secure the body,—while a 
monument must not be useful: we must not 
take back from what it costs anything what- 
ever in the shape of purpose served, or, accord- 
ing to the Times, it does no honour to the de- 
ceased. The requirements of the two things, 
then, are incompatible, and to make this as 
much of a.monument as he could, the artist’s 
only resource, as he could not make it quite 
useless, was to make it as useless as be could, 
—serving the bare necessities indeed of atomb, 
but as imperfectly as possible. in other times 
and places, as Egypt, Greece, wnd Younger 
England, they fell into the barbarism of 
making such things answer the tomb-require- 
ments as perfectly as they could, and so, 
fora great man, hollowed the sarcophagus and 
its lid out of two entire blocks of the strongest, 
closest fitting, mostimpervious and imperishable 
material their land afforded, or the most 
beautiful among materials equally excellent for 
these qualities, and then cut the exterior into a 
general shape suggestive of the form required 
by the interior, but (if exposed) beautified by 
the substitution of natural curves for straight 
lines and planes, and with mechanical high 
finish, or an epitaph or symbols or imagery, or 
whatever they could do well, and no mimicry 
of what others only could do. In sublime 
contrast to all this, then, we have the wooden 
coffin merely left on the floor, and walled round 
with small slabs standing edgewise, made to 


mimic the peculiar finishings of Italian empty | 


sculpture frames on a pedestal made for some- 
thing important ; and then, on the tcp, to re- 
present this something, for which so much 
preparation is made, poor old Wolsey’s empty 
sarcophagus. So Nelson is neither buried, 
like a little man, nor entombed, like a great 
one,— has neither a grave, nor a sarcophagus 


for use, but a handsome second-hand one for. 


ornament: for, since Mr. Bull has developed 


the refined principle that monnments (and _ 


many other things) may be ornamental, but 
must not be useful, he yet seems to find no- 
thing better for ornaments than other people’s 
cast-off articles of utility, or superfluous repe- 
titions and representations thereof (as all his 
architecture, Palladian or Puginian, alike 
shows); and this almost drives me to think 
there must be some truth in what Mason says, 
that “ Beauty scorns to dwell where Use is 
exiled,” since you are obliged even where she 
is exiled to make it appear she is present, and 
make your useless things mimic useful ones. 
Ruskin indeed flatly contradicts the poet, by 


informing us that the most beautiful things in| 


nature are the most useless, and as I cannot 
undertake to decide the point, not knowing 
which of Nature’s works (the sun, or any 
other remarkable for beauty) are the most 
useless, | must conclude some difference exists 
between nature and art. Possibly, she may be 
able to take some liberties we cannot. 

We see here then, as in all Mr. Bull’s works, 
since his younger days, that his favourite lamp 
is “ sacrifice ;” first, a great sacrifice of the ex- 
cellence or efficiency of the work (I beg 
pardon,—the useful part of the work, or 
rather the useful appendage thereof), to make 
it appear he can do without something others 
cannot; and then a tangible sacrifice of some- 
thing useful or apparently usefal, and to re- 
main unused, as an ornament, i.e. to show how 
much work he can afford to waste. And this 
latter sacrifice, here observe, carries out the 
perfection of economy, having cost Mr. Bull 
nothing, but been paid for by Cardinal Wolsey 
(take care no Cardinal W. gets his bones into 
it after all!). Well, then (to prevent this), 
suppose the remains of the great man of duty, 
instead of being thrust aside into a second 
place, were to repose here, centrally, and over 
the fellow-hero whose work he completed, and 
whose dying words he fulfilled, 

If the empty receptacle be insufficient, will 
Mr. Bull refuse a new one at his own expense, 
equally noble and perfect in its kind, of 
Cornish porphyry or Irish basalt, finished with 


indeed, hate by some strange oversight been 


cerned 


' the best of such workmanship as he can do 
best? (not with mimicry of what he can do 
| worst.) 


ber you cannot be first in 
everything. In what shall the shrine excel, — 
in size, in elaboration, in sculpture, or in fit. 
ness and perfection of mechanism and 
mechanic finish? If you choose size or 
elaboration, you choose things in which it jg 
certain to be eclipsed, by the next rich foo] 
that fancies this mode of exposing himself. 
If you choose sculpture, you choose that in 
which you are equally certain to be laughed 
at. Do, for once, Mr. Bull, attempt what you 
can do well, and do it thoroughly, and let the 
tomb of Wellington be a thing not growing 
old and ridiculous ; a thing to be not gaped at, 
but always honoured, always honourable, — 
like the things your antiquaries still find 
lovely and fresh, that six centuries’ of inven. 
tions have not enabled us to smite at or pity. 
But will there Le room on this to cut the 
epitaph? Plenty; forthis reason : on looking 
round this and other of Mr. Bull’s campi santi, 
we shall observe him to be labouring under a 
singular error, that the greater the deceased, 
greater wits are needed to write his epitaph. 
Now, this is utterly contrary to the fact, as | 
think an example or two, even among little 
men, will make plain. Suppose, Sir, you had 
to write my epitaph—don’t you think it would 
be a tough job? Ithink, to makea good 
thing of it, it would take (excuse me) a cleverer 
fellow than you. Now, yours would be much 
easier: and as for Welby Pugin’s, I think you 
or even I might undertake it. So, you see, the 
less little the man, the less wit needed for his 
epitaph ; and the length, too, is commensurate 


with the difficulty. My exploits would require 


considerable explanation: yours might be far 
less dilated on. So, also, to what may be 
called a small great man, you must give all 
his na~ es and titles in full: to a very great 
one, a single name suffices ; and there may be 
cases where a single initial would never become 
ambiguous. Few kings’ tombs have even 
that. I believe it may be taken as a rule, the 
shorter and easier the epitaph, the more 
honourable, provided it be understood by all. 
So, then, you surely would not needlessly 
lengthen anybody’s: you would not cover 
Wellington now with more than one name and 
one title at the very utmost? You would not 
surely put more than 


“ WELLINGTON, THE PEACEMAKER.” 


Now, let us leave the crypt, not without a 
thought of the long clear foresight that pro- 
vided th's place for the real shrines of English 
worthies, when all the trumpery and jobbery 
that mocks them above shall be in its right 
place, and worth ninepence a bushel; for, tothat 
it must come—must—must,—lest it be said, 
“The later English were a nation of jobbers 
and humbugs, living on each other’s vanity, 
and fattening each his brother’s foolery for his 
own table,’”’—must,—that the boasted “ sacri- 
fice”? of paying for them be not an empty 
brag,—that we “take back nothing” in the 
shape of purse-pride and_ self-display, any 


‘more than of utility to our ee neighbours. 
o 


Mr. Bull has chosen the kind of “ sacrifice :” 
he must carry it through, He has settled its 
rules: let him observe them, and finish his 
sacrifice on the altar of the lime-kiln. 

Now, observe, Sir, that many of the greatest 
men, in the greatest times and places, have 
had no greater monument than that here pro- 
posed, namely a tomb of the mest perfect exe- 
cution and excellent material, in a place of pre- 
eminent honour in a chief religious edifice. 
In short, they have been monumented without 
waste, though not without sacrifice. ‘The sacri- 
fice and the honour shown have been, not in 
the amount of superfluities and useless things, 
but the liberal devotion of unnecessary and yet 
useful ones; not in the display of so much 
(and no more) work thrown away, but the 
application of all the work that could possibly 
be applied to better the thing; the denial of 
nothing that could make it more perfect ; not 
the building of so many columns, so many 
feet high, or so many blank windows, or other 
representations of fragments of useful things, 
so many laughing-stocks to show how much 
you can afford to waste in honour of a man to 
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whom you do not afford even your best 
coffin. 

I cannot but think, then, that the former 
mode, medizval and exploded though it be, is 
amore honourable way of doing honour. For, 
observe that, in our way, by waste, there is no 
completeness, nothing perfect. You are al- 
ways liable to be outdone,—never can say we 
have given him monuments so great, so nobly 
wasteful and useless, that no one shall have 
greater or more useless; whereas, by the old 
mode, here proposed to be revived, we may 
say, he has so good a tom) that nobody can 
ever have a better: the nobleness consisting 
in completeness, in want of nothing, it becomes 
a quality not admitting of more or less, not to 
be reckoned up in the shopkeeper’s mode, by 
feet, or tons, or pounds, like a Nelson column. 
The respect shown ceases to be a matter of 
vulgar arithmetic: they honoured him so 
much and no more, 

But do you want to give more work than 
can possibly be spent (I mean used,—spent 
improvingly) on such a monument? Then, 
says Mr. Bull, by his thundering mouth- 
piece, I must give it in a way that must never 
be useful. Though half his children be crying 
for bread or water, or air and pilfered health, 
for rest of which he has swindled them, for 
life immolated to his Moloch, and respite of 
toil wrung out at bloody price for his vanities, 
—he must show how much he can throw 
away, how much he can make useless in honour 
of ahero. But alas, Mr. Bull, you attempt an 
impossibility. You cannot make what you 
give useless. You give only money, and, 
spite of all you can do, this will be useful,— 
useful to the jobbers, to those you pay to 
waste it,—nay, to waste the people’s labour for 
you : that is all you can waste,-—not your own 
sacrifice, but what you force out of them. If 
waste be your sacrifice, you have none to give 
of your own, you are obliged to steal it. You 
ean only honour with your poor neigh- 
bour’s ewe lamb. 

A long while ago, when Mr. Bull could 
afford to be more honest,—could afford many 
things he cannot now,—many real sacrifices 
and real monuments to the departed,—it is 
curious to observe his parsimony of useless 
ones, or rather his total ignorance of them. 
Though giving men of little renown far nobler 
and handsomer monuments than Nelson’s, he 
seems never to have taken up more room or 
material than was necessary for a tomb (even 
then often used as an altar), unless making the 
monument also a market-cross, well, chapel, 
conduit, or something else decidedly useful, 
though not to the builders. Their notion of 
the sacrificial nature of a monument seems to 
have been, not that it must be profitiess to 
others, ut only to themselves,—not a piece of 
useless work, but of unforced useful work,— 
something that sheer necessify would either not 
have made at all, or not so well. There are 
abundance of things eminently useful that will 
not pay their doers five per cent. (though with 
Mr. Bull these terms seem synonymous), and 
that will never be wrung out by the pressure 
of pure necessity—things that never have been 
nor will be done but by a Lamp of Sacrifice,— 
such sacrifice as made Adrian’s Bridge, for 
instance, last to carry you over, when it need 
not have carried Attila, and under Robert 
Stephenson’s engineering would not have 
carried even Constantine,—such sacrifice as 
made the Aqua Julia to be drunk in 1852, when 
it need not have been in 52, on Mr. Bull’s 
principles,—such sacrifice as made your mar- 
ket-crosses, needlessly but not uselessiy, as solid 
and beautiful as churches,—such sacrifice as 
alone can make any human work better than 
pigs’ work, or make any not show to all time 
that its makers hated it. 

Thus, you see, between the old lamp of 
sacrifice and the new lamp of waste, there is a 
wide distinction, which it is a pity Ruskin did 
not more clearly insist upon, The former 
shows us a vast province of human work, use- 
ful and yet peculiarly fit to be monumental ; 
an order of work totally removed from either 
the modern “‘ monuments,” the Nelson Column 
class of things, or from what Lord Ingestre 
proposes. For the error of that proposal, evi- 





dently originating in the best feeling, seems to| been wasted already. 











[me to be not in being useful, but in being 
| necessary, in being a work required by com- 
/mon honesty. We must pay for sewers, 
|whether we pay for a Wellington Monument 
or not. Therefore, says Lord Ingestre, to save 
\the expense of the latter, let us call sewers 
Wellington Monuments, It is an expedient 
thoroughly English ; like Mamma’s for cheat- 
ing John out of his birthday and keeping it 
on Ash Wednesday,—* You know, Jobn, Ash 
Wednesday only comes once a year, and we can 
pretend it is the 19th, wecan call it so.” The 
device is quite characteristic of the country 
par excellence of mendacious names, Crystal 
Palaces, Waterloo-bridges, and the like. 

But is there no step between calling sewers 
Wellingtons, and hindering sewers in honour 
of Wellington ?—between calling a work of 
common justice, or a denial thereof his monu- 
ment? For observe, you cannot break off the 
connection with sewers, not at least in a monu- 
ment of waste. ‘They follow you and dare you. 
What can you give that is not due to sewers 
or the like? Poor Mr. Bull! You think 
your column is quite genteel, and has nothing 
to do with sewers, because the word is not cut 
on its pedestal. Why, cannot you see that, if 
not a sewer, it is a sewer robber? Do not 
think you show better taste than Lord Ingestre 
because it will never be called so. ‘Those 
above look at the thing, not the name. The 
great Duke would rather be honoured with a 
great sewer even, than a great robbery of 
sewers. ‘The Man of Duty would rather have 
a duty than a delay of duty called after him. 
Better pretend sewers are his monuments 
falsely, than have a figure in the next cholera- 
list his monument’s monument truly. 

Well, whether commercial enterprise will 
ever supply sewers (as well as sewer-hindrances) 
remains to be seen; but this I know, that there 
are many life-important things it never will. 
These, however, are the more fit to make 
monuments on that account. But coming to_ 
useful things not vital, will it ever supply such | 
a thing as Waterloo-bridge, think you? Or! 
would it ever, except by mistake? No: I will| 
tell you what it will supply in that time, 
tubular and chain-suspended bridges,—those | 
structures of which Rennie swore before a 
Parliamentary Committee, that (as any man of 
common mechanical knowledge can see) they 
are “always in action,”” “always at work,”’ 
always wearing out in the inaccessible joints 
and points of contact, hour by hour in- 
visibly weaker, till the last feather on the 
last crossing load destroys them at a mo- 
ment’s warning; those structures of which 
none can, in the common course of things, 
go out of use, but by the precipitation 
of an extraordinary living load ; those bridges 
of which more have thus fallen, with mangled 
crowds, in the half century of their use, than 
bridges had fallen harmlessly, or decayed gra- 
dually, in all Europe for twenty centuries 
before. These it will supply, and deliberately 
count the saving and pocket its per centage out 
of future trainloads’ of mangled limbs; these, 
till it can devise some cheaper expedient to 
make money in one generation out of the blood 
of another; these, ghastly portentous monu 
ments of latter-day knavery, that stand pre- 
pared, like old Britain’s basket-work colossi, 
to immolate human hecatombs to a worse god 
than Woden. These it will supply: such 
bridges as Waterloo it supplies only by over- 
sight. 

Now, I have heard talk of Mr. Bull taking | 
advantage of this oversight, to buy this monu- | 
ment, so that its name may be no longer a lie; 
and, by the addition of a few sculptures, or 
even inscriptions only, obtain a very costly 
Wellington memorial at comparatively little 
cost to himself. Of course, though making it 
his own commercially, he could not, though | 
crossing it toll-free from the day of the funeral, 
call it his own as a monument, unless he had 
paid the full cost price, which I suppose is | 
more than he would afford for any monument, | 
‘even Wellington’s. But what I would observe | 
‘is, that this payment, supposing it obtainable, | 
| would be no waste, like column-building, bat | 
,all pure wasteless liberality. For look you, | 


wasting nothing, causing no loss of labour, 
only transferring a loss from others to himself. 
But this is not the greatest feature of the 
change. The loss was theirs by d/under only; 
it is his by choice, which makes all the differ- 
ence between an ignoble loss and a noble 
expenditure. It not only changes hands, but 
changes its nature; and in passing to Mr. Bull, 
from laughable it becomes honourable,—from 
a monument of mere oversight, a monument 
of liberality and noble sacrifice. 

But if the purchase, at fu!l cost price, would 
thus be a true lawful and wasteless monu- 
mental work, of course the purchase at any less 
price, above the present marketable value, 
would be equally unobjectionable; provided 
Mr. Bull explained by an inscription along the 
frieze that it was not altogether his own, 
monumentally, and in what proportion not so. 
And he might still make any sculptural addi- 
tions. The great want of the design is doubt- 
less pinnacle masses, on the tops of the piers; 
and nothing would be so beautiful or noble 
for this purpose,gf the age could only make 
them tolerably, as statues about 20 feet high, 
and standing five or six above the parapet; 
but rather than make these as we should, I 
fancy the next best thing would be monolithic 
flattened obelisks, of about the same height, 
filling each recess, with a boldly moulded (or 
perhaps /eafy) base where they spring from the 
present coping; and (as the name suggests 
rather a Waterloo than a Wellington memo- 
rial) panels on each broad face, those toward the 
road containing lists of the names of all 
officers, and, if possible, all privates who fell 
(or at least their numbers in each regiment), 
and those toward the river, deep-cut medallion- 
portraits of the commanders. 

I. On the Frieze and Architrave (the fillet 
between being effaced) :— 

Ist Arch. f Begun 1815: fiaished 1818. 
2nd ,, | Bought to bear 

3rd, the nation’s jewels 

4th ,, when she buried 

Middle. < WELLINGTON, 

6th Arch. | who saved her 

7th ,, | with so little loss: 

8th ,, | she writes it all 

Sth ,, (on twenty stones. 

The projecting pieces over the piers to be 
ornamented only, not inscribed. 

II. On the foot of each list on the stones :— 

Fell in saving England, 18th June, 1815. 

Thus, Sir, I conceive we have a mode of 
spending equally well and monumentally, any 
amount, large or small (at least from the pre- 
sent market price of the bridge up to its cost 
price any amount) likely to be devoted to this 
great memory; and in any case with equal 
completeness and propriety,—without attaching 
the hero’s name to either a sewer or a sewer- 
hinderer,—without mocking the sons of toil 
with a display of wasted toil,—witbout forcing 
our consciences to a refuge in the deadly 
sophistry of “‘ making employment,”’—without 
giving work to work-wasters, jobbers, or sham 
artists,—without taking part in the Satanic 
occupation (which some of us profess ourselves 
so near devilhood as to think our place! our 
office !) of wasting human labour, and “ sup- 
porting ’ labour-wasters. 

The notions, then, I would strive to advo- 
cate respecting sepulchral and monumental 
works are these :— 

1. That where we afford a permanent coffin 
or sarcophagus, it is better to place the body 
inside than outside the same. 

2. That there is no reason whatever (except 
jobbery), for separating the three functions of a 
coffin, tomb, and monument,—to hold the re- 
mains, to mark their place, and to publish our 
respect; but that all the noblest sepulchres, 
in the greatest times and places, have, ina 
single work, fulfilled all three ends. (And 
modern science makes this all the more easy, 
because the two pieces of a sarcophagus can 
be held together air-tight and inseparably by 
simply pouring uncontractible type-metal mto 
a pair of dovetail grooves cut round the meet- 
ing faces of the two stones.) . 

3. That in all epitaphs the name or names of 
the deceased, be they one or ten thousand, forms 


whatever is wasted work in the bridge, has | the most essential and only indispensable part 


Mr. Bull would be /|of the writing. 
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4. That a monument should be no larger) THE PASSAGE 
than is absolutely required to hold and pre- | 
serve the epitaph (and images, if any) of the 


deceased, these being the sole objects of a 
monument. And it should have no wor 
not conducive to these ends; for even decora- 
tion, observe, is highly conducive thereto; 
many monuments (the Eleanor crosses, to go 
no further) having been preserved to us solely 
by their decoration, which has thus done what 
the strength of rocks could not in resisting the 
spoiler. But a monument has no iizht to be 
enlarged for ornament, i.e. made larger or 
costlier, to hold ornament or show the archi- 
tect’s skill, than it need be to hold, show, and 
preserve as long as possible, as strongly as 
possible, and as beautifully as possible, the 
epitaph and images, if any. Thus, I think, 
the very letters of an epitaph should always be 
ornamental, as all nations, I believe (with the 
sole and remarkable exception of the Greeks 
and Romans), have done in their most artistic 
times,—the Lombards most successfully with 
our alphabet. And let me,remark on this, 
that without trial (for the Puginian mimicry is 
no trial) you have little idea how much art this 
union of beauty with Jegidilify in the eyes of 
your own age exacts. 

In short, then, do as little as possible, but 
stinting nothing that can ever so little improve 
it. Build as little as possible, but with rocks. 
Cut as little as possible, but in adamant. 
Write as little as possible, but in lines of 
beauty. The very least you can write is the 
name or names of the monumented, but even 
this your Waterloo and Trafalgar jobs with all 
their absurd waste, fail in. 

Is it impossible to collect all the names that 
fell at the Nile, or Copenhagen, or Trafalgar ? 
If not I would, ere it is too late, ere they be- 
come as though they had not been,—now 
while some may point and call them grand- 
father, uncle, cousin,—cut them all on the re- 
spective sides of the Trafalgar-square column’s | 
socles, and then, base though it be, it will not 
be altogether like an abscess or a cancer. 

But I submit that the “ Waterloo stones,” 
however you may laugh at their archaism, and 
meet me with the “ wants-of-the-age ” cant, | 
would better meet the monumental require- | 
ments, which are really much the same now} 
as ever. They would but just hold their’ 
epitaph,—an epitaph not to be read through, 
but to speak,—to speak always to the ever- 
passing throng, on what will be, when free, | 
your city’s midmost, most thronged thorough- ' 
fare. There they will stand looking down on 
your Rialto, crowning as with the jewels of a 
diadem (for I should carefully choose the’ 
colours of Scotch granite, white and pink), 
crowning your fairest and most solid engi- 
neering work; and there, day by day, would 
children be shown where is written on the 
well-known rock, brought from afar to write 
it on, the name of a grandfather or a grand- 
father’s grandfather, to be read again a bun- 
dred times, and shown again to children’s 
children,—the name that England wrote up 
there in making up her jewels; and there, 
even when not one can be claimed as his, will 
the child ask his nurse, “‘ What mean all these | 
endless lists, names upon names, hundreds 
upon hundreds ;” and the nurse will answer, 
“ These are the names of the killed soldiers of 
Wellington, the peacemaker, to whom England 
could give nothing else, not a coffin or a! 
grave,—-could do nothing more than remem- | 
ber their names. These are a cloud of wit- | 
nesses that England expects every one to do 
his duty.” 1. L. GARBETT, | 





THE Park FOR Finspury. — Building 
speculations are rapidly covering the ground 
intended for a park at Finsbury, but not a 
single step has been taken since Mr. Disraeli 
amused those interested by his encouraging 
assurances. Meetings are again being held, 
and an influential working committee is to be 
formed to urge upon the Government the 
necessity of taking active and immediate steps 
to’ carry out the project at once, if a : 
H.R.H. the Prines Consort, it is nt 3 
promised his countenance so soon as the vor 
populi shall have energetically and unequiyo- 
cally made itself heard, 


—— LL, 


OF THE ALPS. —RAILWAYS | send you more particulars concerning this pro. 


INTO ITALY. ject of the French government at another time 


I will now, however, before finishing these 


| few hurried lines, submit to your readers a 


| I this iron age, when metallic communica- 
‘tions are the order of the day—when even | 


k Spain and Portugal have started from their System which I would suggest as calculated to 


heir obviate the difficulty. 

In the first place, I would take the easiest 
section the country would afford, rising ag 
oy as possible. On such a section | 

e 


lethargic apathy, and are about to take t 
place in the march of civilization, by forming | 
an iron highway to connect Lisbon with 
Madrid, and these again with Paris; every- 
thing relating to railways deeply concerns the | would then lay down the steepest gradients 
public, and especially that English public who | that a locomotive could ascend—say 1 in 100, 
not only first carried out the railroad system in > if need be, woman 1 in 80. With 
Great Britain, but, singularly enough, has been | such rates of inclination, I would get Up as 
mainly instrumental in extending railway rami- | high as the character of the country would 
fications throughout the world. It may, there- | petmit, without necessitating too great a depth 
fore, be interesting to the numerous readers of of excavation. I would then have a vertical 
your useful and ably-conducted periodical, the lift of seven or eight feet, which would answer 
organ both of architects and engineers, to be the same purpose as the locks of a canal, 
made acquainted with some of the projects There, where the gradient should be level for 
which have been suggested with a viewto con- Some distance on each side, a platform, capable 
tinue the chain of intercommunication through Of being raised and lowered by hydraulic pres. 
Savoy into the Italian peninsula, sure or other suitable means, should be esta- 

The works on those portions of the route! blished, for the purpose of raising the trains 
between Turin and Susa, following the beautiful | with their locomotives to a higher level. | 
valley of the Doro, and between Modava and | would then proceed as before until it became 
Geneva (where the line will run along the Becessary to have recourse to another “ lift,” 
banks of the Arc and the Isére as faras Cham- 2nd 80 on as far as required. Having in this 
bery, thence passing over the bigh ground by Way attained to a certain height, I would pro- 
Annecy, and so on into Switzerland, where it Pose a tunnel of about a mile or so in length, 
will eventually join a prolongation of the Paris which should be formed with two inclined 
and Lyons Railroad), are about to be imme- | Planes meeting beneath the summit of the 
diately commenced ; and thus a direct com-| Mountain. This tunnel would be of great 
munication by rail will, with one sole advantage; for, besides avoiding the necessity 
exception, be in a short time effected be- of raising the line to an extreme elevation, it 
tween Calais and Genoa, between the main- Would afford a covered way for the passage of 
land of the European continent and the the trains in winter, when, in an open cutting 
classic cities of far-famed Italy. It would be OF an unprotected road, the passage would be 
entirely out of the question to enter here into | 800n obstructed by accumulations of snow and 


the advantages which must inevitably result ice. I would then make the line descend in 


undertaking, if it were altogether practicable’; | mountain, : 
volumes written on the subject could not fully | This is only a — draught of my idea, 
detail the vast importance of such a trunk | but at a future period I will enter more into 


line to the arts, to science, to civilization, to Particulars, and, if possible, send you a section 


Italy, to England, and to the world ; the benefits | of the route I would recommend, with tunnel 
it would confer upon the whole human race |“ /#/ts,” and reaches indicated upon it in 
cannot possibly be overrated ; and it is not too Proper manner. The adoption of this plan of 
much to say, that the succe sful construction | proceeding in hilly districts would greatly 
of such a line would form a new era in the | diminish the expense of railways, and extend 
history of modern advancements | the range of their usefulness to countries 

The passage of the Alps, however, presents Which, in their present adaptation to compara- 
a serious difficulty; the mighty barrier inter- | tively level plains, they cannot even reach. By 


posed by that lofty range of mountains,—the | this method we might hope to see a train drawn 
by an ordinary locomotive from the depths of 


“ Flammantia moenia mundi,” — | the silver-mines of Peru to the town of Quito, 
seems to prevent the possibility of effecting a situated four miles above the level of the sea. 


railway communication between Susa and Mo- Wo. H. Viriiers Sankey. 


dava. The Chevalier de Mons, however, an a 
eminent Belgian engineer, who is at present SCENERY AND PLAYS. 

charged by the Sardinian government with) The Lyceum Theatre has opened with a new 
the construction of the line between Turin and comedietta, “The Mysterious Lady” (neatly 
Genoa, suggested a few years since the pos- | written, and very well played, but turning on 
sibility of constructing a tunnel nearly seven an unwholesome idiosyncracy), a rattling farce, 
miles long under the Mont Cenis, and went so far | “‘ A House out of Windows,” and the revival 
as to devise a very ingenious machine for ex- | of Mr. Planché’s classical extravaganza, “The 
cavating the earth. A tunnel of such a length Golden Fleece,” for which there is a well- 
would, however, be highly objectionable. The painted view of the wall of the ancient stage, 
difficulty, expense, and time required to work such as we engraved some years ago when 
it; the uncertainty with regard to the nature “‘ Antigone” was played at Covent Garden. 
of the ground to be passed through in forming | The closing scene makes a good picture. For 
a passage under the beds of extensive lakes; the farce, a novel scene has been cleverly 
and the impossibility of sinking shafts from | contrived. 

the top of a mountain covered with almost} At the Haymarket Theatre, the manager has 
perennial snow; these are but a few of the | at present contented himself with the repetition 
considerations which at first sight make such a of “Money,” “The Road to Ruin,” and 
speculation appear extremely hazardous ; still | “The Foundlings,” with two new farces, “ The 
I will not yet venture an opinion, for I hope to| Woman I adore,” and “ Box and Cox Married 
have the pleasure of meeting M. de Mans in a and Settled,” which have not made much call 
day or so, and I shall then have an opportunity on the scene-painter’s services. In the latter 
of ascertaining from him how he proposes to get | Mr. Keeley is well fitted. 

over those and other difficulties. In the mean| We will use the opportunity to mention with 
time I may inform you that a number of French |commendation a new play, in five acts, “ Wal- 
engineers have been busily at work during the deck, or the Siege of Leyden,” we Mr. Angiolo 
last month in taking levels and examining the Slous, which has been published by Chapman 
country, for the purpose of ascertaining whe-|and Hall. As a composition, it is superior to 
ther the pass might not be got over byinclined his former work, “The Templar.” It is 
planes, up which the trains could be drawn by admirably written, and of unflagging interest. 
means of stationary engines, while they would | pene 
descend by their own momentum, as at Liége| Lirnocrapn or THE Duxe or WEL- 
and elsewhere. This plan bas also great dis- | LINGTON.—Amongst the slighter memorials of 
advantages. The necessity for laying aside the Duke recently published is a lithographed 
the locomotive, and having recourse to a dif-| portrait by Mr. A. Stanesby.* Although the 
ferent means of traction, is always extremely lower part of the face is somewhat exaggerated, 
inconvenient, while the system of inclined it isacharacteristic likeness,and deserves a sale. 


Planes is not a little dangerous; but I will] —* Published by Murray and Stanesby, Sloane-street. 
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CLAPHAM CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 

CLAPHAM now boasts of two lofty spires, 
neither of which belongs to the “ establish- 
ment.” One is the “ Church of our immacu- 
late Lady of Victories ”’ (its title tells to which 
party it belongs), a very clever work, with 
some well-executed carvings; the other is the 
new Congregational Church, opened a few 
weeks ago, and of which we now give a view. 
Until very recently Dissenters would not per- 
mit any architectural display in their places of 
worship, and this building must not therefore 
be tried by comparison with new parish 
churches, but with those which have been 
erected for Christians of the same denomina- 
tion, viewed in which way, it is entitled to con- 
siderable commendation. 
tecture adopted is Gothic, of the decorated 


period. The walls are built with Kentish Rag | 


and Bath stone on the exterior, and bricks on 
the interior, finished with stucco. 


The pew framing on the ground floor, and | 


the gallery front (a large gallery runs all round), 
are of wtf 
open work in the gallery front. 

The pulpit and staircase, and the commu- 
nion enclosure are all of carved oak, too, of an 
appropriate design. 

The apse at the end is occupied as a deacon’s 
room, being divided from the church by a 
screen surmounted by the organ gallery, which 


The style of archi- | spire 
| heigat, 178 feet. 


jentrance porch, and an 


with carved ends to the pews, and | 
| been supplied by Mr. Hall, under the direc- 


ition of Mr. Joshua Field. 
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CLAPHAM CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH.——Mnr. Tarrixe, Arcwirect. 


if 
“edly 








is fitted with an organ built by Grey and | 
| satisfactory as some parts of the building. 


Davison. The roof is partly open. 

The windows in the west end are filled with 
stained glass, by Ward and Nixon: in the 
large centre window are full-length figures of 


the four Evangelists, and in the two small | 
| windows are representations of Christ blessing 


little children, and the miracle of turning 
water into wine, at Cana of Galilee. These 


are the dimensions of the building :—Inside | 
height, 113 feet ; width, 48 feet; height from | 


floor to ceiling, 44 feet; outside length, 
123 feet; width, including buttresses, 57 feet ; 


height of side walls to top of parapet, 30 feet | 


6 inches; height to top of finials, 41 feet; 
height of tower to base of spire, 83 feet 6 inches; 
spire 87 feet 6 inches; vane, 7 feet; the total 


At the back of the church are minister’s 


and deacon’s rooms, waiting-room, and side | 


evening chapel 
for evening services and meetings, 50 feet 
long and 20 feet wide. 
by hot water, the apparatus for which has 


The church is 


lighted by two Jarge chandeliers, and brackets 
under the galleries, and the evening chapel by 
‘two smaller chandeliers, executed by Mr. 
Rothwell. 

The ground is enclosed by iron railing and , 


own 


The whole is warmed | 
‘cere co-operation in everything relating to the 











gates, with large stone piers, which are not so 


On the corbels of the external doors are 


| sculptured the heads of Luther, Calvin, Howe, 


Owen, Baxter, and Bunyan. 
The works have been executed by Mr, 


| Myers, builder, from the designs of Mr. John 


Tarring, architect. 

The total cost will be nearly 8,000/. and 
there are seats, it is said, for 1,100 persons. 

Some of our readers may perhaps inquire 
what is a “ Congregational Church.” The 
Congregational Union is founded on what is 
considered the scriptural right of every sepa- 
rate church to maintain perfect independence 
in the government and administration of its 
articular affairs. The objects contem- 
plated in its formation are—quoting the 
“ Protestant Dissenters’ Almanack,”— 

“1. To promote evangelical religion, in 
connection with the congregational denomi- 
nation. 

2. To cultivate brotherly affection and sin- 


interests of the associated churches. 

3. To establish fraternal correspondence 
with congregational churches, and other bodies 
of Christians throughout the world. 

4. To address an annual or occasional letter 
to the associated churches, with such informa- 
tion as may be deemed necessary. 
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5. To obtain accurate statistical information | method which is at least to us a new one, and 


iv ational churchesthrough- | not simply a more careful execution of the 
* peer eo the world. ‘long used rock walls, or an ornamental imita- 


6. To inquire into the present method of tion of an old style, as in the Walhalla, of | 


collecting funds for the erection of places of which practical method, in short, this oe 
worship, and to consider the practicability of wall, near Kiel, is the first example that has 
introducing any improved plan. __ | been executed in Germany. 

>. To assist in maintaining and enlarging| Our attention was obligingly drawn by the 
the civil rights of Protestant Dissenters.” Ear! of Ellesmere to the article quoted above, 

The Home Missionary Society, the Irish and his Lordship will, we hope, pardon us for 
Evangelical Society, and the Colonial Mis- | transferring to our pages the following portion 
sions, are under the direction of the Congre- | of his letter on the subject — ae 
gational Union: it publishes a hymn-book,| “ I do not remember any instance of a similar 


the Christian Witness, and the Christians’ | modern imitation of a style and mode of con-. 


Penny Magazine; the profits arising from the | structién which never fails in any of its various 
sale of these being applied to various charitable antique examples to make a deep impression 
purposes. | on travellers in Greece and Italy. On a small 
scale, a dyke fence, by a good Galloway builder, 
MODERN CYCLOPEAN WALL. /comes nearer to it perhaps than anything. 
A RECENT number of the Allgemeine Zeitung The present engineer of the Liverpool Dock 
contains an interesting account of a visit which | Trust builds his sea-walls of small unhewn 
the writer had made to inspect the progress of | Stones of various sizes, with large and heavy 
building a wall in the manner called Cyclo- | Shapeless blocks at irregular intervals, but 
pean, at Diisternbrook, near Kiel, in Schleswig- | these are Cyclopean only in respect of irregu- 
Holstein. He considers the effect of the work | larity, for they are wedged in cement, The 
and the style of execution far superior to any | effect is good, and I believe the repair of the 
of the numerous remains called by the same, face of the wall, when worn with the water, is 
name which he had seen in Italy, and goes so easier than with regular masonry. 
far as to give it the preference over any other, A true Cyclopean wall is, I apprehend, a 
kind of wall, so far as the plain, vertical sur- recent revival; and, by the account I forward, 
face of the material, apart from ornamental the experiment appears to me to be one of 
accessories, is concerned. He thinks that much interest. Ecerton ELLESMERE.” 
the polygonal stones, exerting their pressure sion 


in all directions, must ensure stronger work | . perma ‘ 
than squared stones, however closely jointed, | SU re pre IN 


which only act in the direction of gravity.* In- | 
I cannot bat think that among the 








deed, the innumerable many-sided and mult- | 


angular stones of all sizes seem run together 
into one compact mass, of which neither time 
nor aye will get the better. Neither mortar nor 
any other means of binding the stones toge- 
ther is employed; but the greatest care is 


improvements that are being made in our 


[Ocr. 23, 1852, 


be eused by the widening of streets and round. 
ing of corners. But here, while only on, 
corner is at all rounded off, three of the four 
streets actually are narrowed at the point o 
junction, It is marvellous that we should 
submit to a state of things like this, 

Nothing can be more evident than that the 
west side of Gracechurch-street should be 
straightened from the London Tavern to & 
| Peter’s-court, and that the corner between 
Leadenhall- street and Bishopsgate, round 
; which there is so continual a traffic, should 
| be rounded and put back. 

It has been more than once suggested 
| to have, at some of these crowded crossings, 
| bridges for the relief of pedestrians. It would 
seem to me that no point in London could be 
| 80 eligible as this for a trial of this suggestion; 
,and with these alterations it would be easy to 
| make a bridge from the north side of Leadenhall. 
| street to Cornhill, and another from the west 
| side of Bishopsgate to Gracechurch-street. 
But I would suggest, instead, and I think 
;modern engineering would easily accomplish 
| it, a square platform covering the whole cross. 
| ing, and allowing a free circulation in all direc- 
| tions; and it appears to me, that it might be 
| possible to connect with this a set of first-floor 
shops at the corners for the lighter trades, 
| which would become a considerable source of 
revenue. 

This plan would necessitate the lopping off 
a portion of St. Peter’s Church; but I think 
the congregation would well be able, without 
risk of overcrowding, to spare a portion for 
the public benefit. 

The question will no doubt be asked, How 
are such plans to be paid for? ‘To which] 











streets, two points involving the greatest answer, that the new street from Rood-lane 
delay have been strangely overlooked. 1 | offers as good a chance of repayment as any 
‘allude to the point where Gracechurch- that could be suggested; that, as regards 
(street passes across the ends of Fen- | the other alteration, the corporation are bound 


taken in fitting the granite blocks one into the | church-street and Leadenhail-street. I do 
other, the vacant spaces in the wall as itis| not know whether any estimate has been 
carried up being accurately taken off with a | formed of the actual daily delay at these 
lead tape (bleistange) forced with a hammer points: I have tried to form a rough guess: 
into all the angles of the openings, and then | taking certain statistical accounts of the traffic 
applied to the flat hewn face of the block best |in Cheapside as a basis, I think it will be 
suited, and next to be brought to its proper | granted that the daily traffic on foot and in 
shape by the workman. vehicles east and west along Fenchurch-street 

From the workmen he learned that the diree- | and Leadenhall-street, and north and south 
tions given them by the architect were, “ Five- | along Gracechurch-street, cannot be much 
sided and six-sided blocks, seldom four- | under 1,000,000, say as a moderate calcula- 
sided; straight lines; obtuse angles; joint! tion, 800,000; nor I think is it at all an 
upon angle and angle upon joint; all accord- | exaggeration, looking at the very long deten- 
ing to the lead tape, and only inclined june- | tion of most vehicles having to pass these 
tions.” In fact, all the junctions between the | crossings in any direction, to suppose that on 
blocks were found to be in every gradation the average every one loses a minute at each 


between the perpendicular and the horizontal, 
without coinciding with either of them. In 
this obliquity of the joints the author detected 
the arch principle of construction as applied 
to the work, and the workmen pointed out to 
him, that each stone either pressed or sup- 
ported, with every one of its sides, however 
numerous. He was unable to learn the name 
of the architect. Herr Mahnke was the name 


of the builder, who had said that the cost of 


the work was cheaper than a squared stone- 
wall; that it was much stronger, so that he 
should have used it in several larger buildings 
if he had been acquainted with it sooner; 


time of passing. This will give an aggregate 
daily loss of a year anda half! I confess I 
think this is within the mark. How is it to 
be remedied? We must either divert the 


‘to look at it not as a pecuniary matter, but as 
a public good; and that if the daily loss of 
time at these points bears any proportion to 
what I have stated, it is quite time something 
was done, particularly as the opening of the 
Crystal Palace will no doubt very greatly in- 
crease the traffic along Gracechurch-street, and 
between London Bridge and the Blackwall 
Railway. A PEDESTRIAN. 
With reference to Mr. Bennock’s scheme 
recently proposed in the Common Council, for 
a new bridge over the Thames, in which he 
proposes the northern end to be in a line with 
Old Change, Mr. Sharp, in a letter addressed 
to the Lord Mayor, suggests the opportunity 
‘that is offered for a fine view ultimately of the 
cathedral of St. Paul’s. ‘‘As near as I can 
judge from Cary’s map of London,” he re- 
| marks, “a line taken through St. Paul’s from 





traffic or enlarge the channel. It cannot, I the centre of south to centre of north door- 
think, be doubted that Gracechurch-street is far | ways, bringing the ball and cross in line of 
too narrow for its traffic, and that some day a centre of proposed bridge, will give a line to 
widening must take place from London-bridge commence at Great Guildford-street, where 
to the wider part of Bishopsgate-street, but I Maid-lane crosses it on the Surrey side to 
question if this will come first. And I think! about Trig-lane, on City side of the Thames, 
if any one will look at a map of London he and might branch off east and west at Carter- 
will soon be convinced that the most efficient | /ane on this side, proceeding eastward along 
and cheapest way will be the constraction of a/thejnew street, or up Old Change, and west- 
new street from the wide part of Fenchurch- | ward into Bridge-street, Blackfriars ; and may 


moreover, that this kind of building was to be street, east of Rood-lane, to Gracechurch- 
preferred, because every stone, large or smali, street, about Talbot-court. This will be to the 
can be used up in it. Generally, the writer parts east of London-bridge what the new 
holds this polygonal or Cyclopean kind of King William-street is to the west, putting 
building to be especially applicable in, first, Whitechapel and the whole eastern districts 
hydraulic works, as it offers nowhere a con- in direct connection with Thames~ street, 
tinuous Joint to the water; second, in forti- London-bridge, and the Borough and the new 
fications ;+ third, for railways in substruction Cannon-street, and thus with Blackfriars and 
and steep coverings, and in the cellar story “St. Paul’s” bridges. The immediate relief 
and even in the next story of large buildings that this street (with some occasional widen- 
and palaces. In these mortar would be used, ings in the eastern parts of Fenchurch-street) 
not as a means of connecting the stone, but will effect in the west end of Fenchurch-street 
only as pointing to the joints, so that the im- | will be obvious: it will draw off three-fourths 
mediate contact of the stone should not be of its heavy traffic: it will also materially re- 
interrupted. lease Leadenhall-street, by drawing off all the 
In conclusion, the writer recommends the traffic which at present passes along it to 
adoption of this method of building according | Blackfriars. 
to determined and clearly defined principles' No one, I think, can look at a map of 
and rules, as altogether practical, wherever the | London without being fully persuaded that 
material for polygonal blocks is found,—a' some day this change must come. 
SPisumensie kaiee Then as to the double crossing at the end of 
+ The translator thinks it has been generally used in the | Femchurch-street. Nothing is a more esta- 
new fortified works at Verona.  blished rule than that all such crossings should 


——— A ttt tememety 


‘some day be continued up into St. Paul's 


| yard, the levels to be arranged in rising of 
the bridge to agree therewith, preserving & 
| terrace round St. Paul’s.”’ 

The suggestion which was long since made 
in our columns, that subways for sewers, gas, 
and water-pipes—to which may now be added 
for telegraphic wires—were the only effectual 
remedy for the continual nuisance of breaking 
up the pavements, is now forcing itself on the 
public notice through the columns of the 
daily press. 

An experiment with it to a small extent, say 
a quarter of a mile, is advised by the Times, 
and this is assuredly the most prudent as well 
as most hopeful plan, and one to which, 
we are sanguine in our expectation, the City 
or other authorities will ere long give a fair 
trial, at least while laying out some new line 
of street, 

There is another cause of destruction to the 
streets, and hence obstruction to the tr 
besides that for which gas and water pipes are 
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responsible, to which the Times draws atten- 
tion, namely, the unrestricted and unpaid-for 
destruction caused by the growing traffic with 
immense loads of goods between railway and 
dock or between railway and railway, a traffic 
of mere passage or transfer, in which the me- 
tropolis has no special part or profit, and yet 
for which its ratepayers pay. The exaction of 
pretty heavy tolls on such traffic is recom- 
mended. 


Mr. G. Bird, with reference to this says,—| 
“If the London and North-Western Railway | 
Company would ony carry out the engage- | 

y 


ments entered into by them when they took | 
the lease of the short line of railway called 
the West London, from Wormwood-scrubs to 
Kensington-basin, the whole of the heavy 


goods which now go rolling through our 


crowded streets might be taken in barges 
down the river to the docks or pool, ready to 
be shipped into vessels lying there, and at a, 
much less charge than is now made by the 
carriers,” 








NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 


Cambridge.—The materials of houses to be 
removed to make way for the enlargement of 
the market are being sold. The old almshouses, 
called St. Anthony’s and St. Eligius’s, were 
sold for 30/. Eight other houses went for 
425/. odd. 

Reading.—It is intended to erect a covered 
market here, 

Edinbridge.—The new national school here | 
was opened on Michaelmas Day. The building 
was designed by Mr. Edmunds, of London. 
It is in the early English style of architecture, | 
built of white stone. Mr. S. Goodwin, of 
Maidstone, was the builder. 

Ryde.—The new church at Haven-street 
was consecrated to St. Peter, on Saturday week. 
The church is built in the Early English style, | 
from the design of Mr. Thomas Hellyer, of | 
Ryde, architect, who has contributed a stained 
window for its adornment. The cost of the 
church has been defrayed by public subscrip- | 
a and has been endowed by the Rey. Mr. 

ent. 

Southampton.—The plans for the new gaol 


have been approved of at last by Colonel Jebb, | 


and sent up to the Secretary of State for his | 
sanction. Mr. Holland, the contractor for lay- | 
ing down the pipes for the new waterworks, | 
will shortly complete his engagement, and the | 
water supply will then be poured into the | 
town. | 
Winchester.—The drainage of this town is | 
being spoken of as a necessity, and is recom- | 
mended in the Hampshire Advertiser. Pipe | 
drains, it is thought, would do almost every- | 
where, 
Stow-on-the-Wold.—The Church of Lower | 
Swell, near Stow-on-the- Wold, was re-opened 
on Wednesday week. The improvements con- 
sist in the addition of a north aisle and the 
restoration of the old Norman nave and chancel. | 
The architect was Mr. Buckler, of Oxford, | 
whose designs were executed by Mr. Fisher. 
Bursiem.—Trinity Church, Sneyd district, 
according to the Stafford Advertiser, was con- 
secrated on Thursday week. ‘The new church, | 
which is of grey stone, presents a nave with | 
two side aisles, a south porch, a tower at the 
north-weet angle, and a chancel. It affords | 
accommodation for 600 persons, including 100 
children, who occupy a gallery at the west) 
end. The style chosen by the architect is the | 
Early English. The amount for which the, 
building has been erected a little exceeds 
2,000/. The nave consists of five bays, and is | 
divided from the aisles by double chamfered 
arches, supported by alternately round and | 
Octagon piers. It is lighted by a clerestory of | 


alternately quatrefoil and trefoil windows,} council, a number of propositions were sub- 


while the aisles are lighted by a row of| 
double trefoil-headed windows. 
has at its east end a three-light, trefoil- 
headed window, with detached shaft mail 
lions, surmounted by an enriched head. On| 
the south side there are two windows, and on 
the north one. 





| 
| 


' glass, 


|is 30 feet in length by 20 feet in width. 


and side aisles. The pulpit and font are of 
stone. A stone tablet, placed in the porch, 
commemorates the grant of 100/. from the 
fund obtained in remembrance of Sir Robert 
Peel. The exterior of the tower is divided into 
three stages. The tower will be surmounted 
by a spire 60 feet high, and will be of stone 
instead of tiles, as originaliy contemplated. The 
whole has been erected by Messrs. Holme, of 
Liverpool, contractors, trom the design of 
Mr. Robinson, of Wolverhampton, architect. 
Mr. Ralph Hales was clerk of the works. The 
gifts towards the erection and fitting up of the 
edifice have been on a generous scale. 
Walsall.—* Whitewash for Nothing.”— 
Thus headed, a large-sized posting-bill has 
been freely circulated in Walsall by the Im- 
provement Commissioners, who offer to give 
whitewash and lend brushes for its application 
to all persons who, at their yard, may request 
the same. A premium of 5s, to the most dili- 
gent user of the brushes so lent, as in the 
instance so successfully carried out at Glas- 


| gow, by the police inspector, might have been 
| worth while; and doubtless it would be for 


the personal interest of the well-doing in this 
and other towns, to subscribe a few five-shil- 
ling premiums for such a purpose. 
Stalybridge. —'The consecration of Castle 
Hall Church, Stalybridge, took place on Satur- 
day fortnight, by the Bishop of Chester. The 
foundation-stone was laid on 21st April, 1851. 
The church, which is dedicated to the Holy 
Trinity, is built of stone, in the Perpendicular 
style of Gothic architecture, and consists of a 
nave and two side aisles, with a chancel at the 
east end, a tower at the west end, and a porch on 
the north side, Externally the aisles are divided 
into six bays, each bay containing a three-light 
pointed window of Perpendicular character, 
a buttress of three stages in height being placed 
between each window. The clerestory con- 
tains six two-light windows, with flat-pointed 
heads. The chancel, rising nearly as high as 
the nave, is of the same width, and is divided 
into two bays, each bay containing a pointed 
window of two lights. The east end is occupied 


| by a large window of five lights. All the roofs 


are of a flat pitch, and slated; the chancel, 
clerestory, and aisles being coped with a plain 
parapet of ashlar. The tower, which is 70 or 
80 feet high, consists of three stages in height, 
angle buttresses being placed at each corner 
and carried up to the top, where they terminate 
by large crocketed pinnacles. Internally the 
church is also divided into six bays, the nave 
being separated from the two side aisles by six 
pointed arches upou each side, supported upon 
five octagonal stone pillars. ‘The chancel, 
which is a continuation of the nave, but not so 


| lofty, is divided therefrom by a moulded arch- 


way, the floor being slightly raised. The large 
window in the chancel is enriched with stained 
The roofs are open timbered, and, 
together with the pewing, are stained of a dark 
colour, to imitate oak. At the west end a 
gallery is erected fer children. The church is 


| calculated to accommodate 800 persons, and is 


The chancel 
The 
churchyard is enclosed by a plain iron railing. 
The architect is Mr. E. H. Shellard, of Man- 
chester, and the contractors, Messrs. Eaton 
and Hollis. 

Birkenhead.—Messrs. Brassey and M‘Cor- 
mick have entered into a contract with the 
trustees of the Birkenhead docks, for the 
completion of the whole of the outer works of 
this great undertaking. The contract has been 
signed, and the works, which have been so 


70 feet long by 50 feet in width. 


jlong in abeyance, will be immediately re- 
sumed. 


Liverpool.—At a recent meeting of the town 


mitted for ynproving the town by the enlarge. 


The chancel | ment of streets through which there is great | 


traffic, and for making others for better en- 
trances to the heart of the town, and improving 
its sanitary condition. 
tions have been prepared for the construction 





The two easternmost of these | of a new reservoir at Kensington, to contain’ 


Pians and specifica- | 


estimate includes, also, the covering of both 
reservoirs, which would protect the water from 
vegetation, and reduce the cost of cleaning, it 
is said, from 2501. to 100/. a year. 

Salford.—A new and enlarged building is 
to be erected for the Salford Atheneum and 
| Temperance Hall. 
| Darwen.— The Darwen waterworks are 
| drawing towards completion. The contractor, 
| Mr. J. Isherwood, is now laying the pipes in 
| market-street. The Messrs. Walsh, spin- 
ners, &c. Darwen, have erected a new chimney 
contiguous to the Orchard Mill. It is between 








| 60 and 70 yards in height. 


Bradford.—The foundation stone of the 
Richmond-terrace Wesleyan chapel, schools, 
&c. was laid on Tuesday week, in Norcroft- 
place, Great Horton-road. The new building 
will be of the Italian style. Stone will be the 
material used. The internal dimensions will 
be 47 feet by 72 feet, and with galleries round 
three sides, accommodation will be provided 
for about 1,100 persons. ‘The school premises 
attached will inelude, on the ground-floor, an 
infants’ class-room, 20 feet by 12 feet, and an 
infants’ school-room, 18 feet by 62 feet, ove 
another school-room, 75 feet by 18 feet, with 
two class-rooms attached, each 20 feet by 12 
feet. The master’s house will be in the rear, 
and will include kitchen, parlour, scullery, 
three bed-rooms, &c. The various rooms will 
be constructed according to the requirements 
of the Committee of Council on Education. 
The total cost will be about 2,800/. ‘The 
architects are Messrs. Mallinson and Healey, 
of Bradford. 

Jersey.—The markets’ committee on Thurs- 
day last took into consideration three plans 
submitted to them for the covering-in of the 
Potato-market, prepared, at the committee’s 
request, by Mr. Edmond Le Gallais, C.E. 
They unanimously resolved to adopt the one 
of which the cost was estimated at 1,050/. and 
appointed Mr. Judge Le Gallais and the con- 
stables of St. Helierand St. Saviour, as a sub- 
committee, to carry it into execution,—Jersey 
Times. 





BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


Tue anniversary dinner of this society was 
held, on the 14th instant, at the London 
Tavern, with a result highly gratifying to all 
interested in its prosperity. About 210 gentle- 
men were present, and the amount of subscrip- 
tions and donations announced in the room 
was upwards of 700/. The chair was occupied 
by the President of the society, Mr. S. M. 
Pero, M.P.; and of the large sum subscribed 
on this occasion, the most remarkable item was 
the liberal gift by that gentleman of 200 
guineas, in addition to an annual subscription 
of 251. We need hardly say that the an- 
nouncement of this munificent donation was 
received with enthusiasm, and it will doubtless 
materially tend to’ promote the well-doing of 
this valuable inst)tution. 

Among other well-known members of the 
trade, the following were present at the dinner; 
Mr. Grissell, “Ir. T. Piper, jun. Messrs. George, 
Joseph, and Stephen Bird, Mr. W. Lee, Mr. 
Myers, Mr. G. Spencer Smith, Mr. Locke, Mr. 
Nesham, Mr. J. Soward, jun. Mr. T. Cozens, 
Mr. T. Stirling, Mr. Norris, &c.; with Mr. H. 
E. Kendall, jun. Mr. Gardiner, Mr. Tyerman, 
Mr. Simmonds, Mr. G. Godwin, &c. architects. 

In proposing the health of the Queen, the 
Chairman trusted it would not be regarded as 
any imputation on his loyalty, that, in order 
to preside at that festival, he, as chairman of 
the Chester and Holyhead Railway Company, 
had declined a summons from his friend Mr. 
Robert Stephenson, to meet her Majesty that 
morning at the Britannia Tubular Bridge. 

In giving “Prosperity to the Builders’ 
Benevolent Institution,” the Chairman said, 
that, being surrounded by practical men, he 
might be excused if, in the first place, he 
entered into some details of its progress and 
position. The society was established in 1847, 
and at the present time ten males and five 


are continued down, and formed into sedile for | 9} millions of gallons, to cost 25,390/. and to! females received its benefits as pensioners. 
the officiating clergy. The whole of the roofs | be constructed by Mr. Thompson, who formed | He regretted to add, that at the last election, * 


are of open timber work. The floor is occu- 
pied by open low-backed pews, with centre 





the first reservoir there. Both reservoirs 


in May 1851, there were thirteen unsuccessful 


would thus contain 18 millions of gallons. The | candidates, and others had since applied. The 
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funded stock of the institution was 2,850/. the 
number of subscribers 790, and the total in- 
come Jast year was 5602. He would advert 
with pleasure to the establishment of a branch 
of the institution at Brighton, which had 
already forwarded, in annual subscriptions, 
a sum of 55/. 13s. with donations to the 
amount of 21/. Referring again to the 
unsuccessful candidates, the Chairman stated 
that some of them were known to him and 
many others present, as having once been in a 
position of affluence and comfort. Among those 
who now received the society’s pensions were 
some whom he had known from his earliest 
youth, and whom he honoured none the less 
that, by no fault of their own, they were ina 
position to need the comforts which it was an 
honour to that institution to minister to them. 
Every member of that assembly rejoiced in the 
possession of a bappy home, and of all that 
contributed to domestic comfort ; and the en- 
joyment of these advantages rendered it their 
duty to consider the claims of those who had 
them not. Nothing, he was sure, could be 
more pleasurable and delightful than to recog- 
nise in their own success the reward of their 
open-hearted liberality to their unsuccessful 
brethren. He knew them all of old: he had 
only to say to them that the honour of the 
craft was in danger, and then he could feel 
sure that at the next election there would not 
be thirteen unsuccessful candidates. With a few 
other remarks, zealously advocating the cause 
of the Institution, the Chairman gave the toast 
of the evening, which was received with more 
than the ordinary demonstrations. 
The next toast, “ Prosperity to the Brighton 
Branch,” was acknowledged by Mr. W. 
Beedham, its president (high constable of the 
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PLAN OF EXHIBITION BUILDING. 


[Ocr. 23, 1852. 
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town), who observed that it should rather be! 
called a twig. In time, however, it might) 
become a worthy branch of the parent stem; | 
and as its first fruits had been so kindly re- | 
ceived, he trusted they would hereafter increase 
and ripen to a far greater extent. 

The Chairman next proposed “ The Patrons 
of the Institution,” in connection with the 
name of his old friend and desr relation, Mr. 
Grissell, the past president ; whom he charac- 
terised as a “ good fellow,” ever ready to assist 
his struggling brother tradesmen. 

Mr, Grissell ably replied, congratulating the 
society upon its prospects under the president 
of the day. 

Mr. T. Piper, jun. in a very energetic speech, 
proposed the health of the chairman; who, in 
his anxiety to discharge a moral duty, in 
attending the anniversary meeting, had risked | 
incurring the displeasure of his sovereign. If! 
they could be allowed a choice, there was no| 
man whom they would sooner place before the | 
world, to show what a builder was. 





The Chairman, in reply, said that he attri- | Belletti, 5 gs.; Mr. 





institutions would be formed throughout the 
kingdom. The speaker alluded to the advan- 
tages of association, and to the condition of 
society now and a hundred years ago. To 
talk of the “ good old times” was, he thought, 
good old nonsense. 


In reply to the toast of “The Stewards,” 
Mr. Cozens adverted to his share in the forma- 
tion of the Society, and to its early struggles 
and difficulties. 


Among the subscriptions announced by Mr. 
A. G. Harris, the secretary, were the follow- 
ing :—Messrs. Peto and Betts, 50/.; Mr. J. 
Wilson, 211.; Mr. R. Forrest, 211.; Messrs. 
Locke and Nesham, 21/.; Mr. T. Jackson, 
21l.; Mr. C. Balam, 10 gs.; Messrs. Collins 
and Stanbury, 10 gs.; Mr. Alderman Cubitt, 
M.P. 10gs.; Mr. J. Kelk, 10 gs.; Mr. C. 
Dixon, 10 gs.; Mr. G. Myers, 10 gs.; Mr. T. 
Stirling, 5gs.; Mr. Tildesley, 5 gs.; Mr. 
W. Lee, 5 ge.; Mr. F. 


buted all his success in life to an early course | Nogee, 5 gs.; Mr. G. Bird, 5 gs.; and Mr. 


of training in the workshop; and it was his| 


greatest ambition to remain a builder to the | 


end of his life. As all could not achieve the | 
same amount of worldly success, it was in- 
cumbent upon those who had been blessed 
with fortune to assist their less successful 
brethren. Neither should they forget the 
industrious artisan, to whose labours they were 
so much indebted. He hoped they might date 
from this anniversary, the complete success of 
the association. 
Mr. G. Bird, the treasurer, in responding to 
a toast coupled with his name, called upon the 
retired master-builders to do more than they 
had yet done for the Institution. 
In acknowledging the toast of “ The Archi- 
tects and Surveyors,” Mr. Godwin expressed 
the satisfaction he felt that, in one capacity, he 
had been enabled to advocate the cause of the 
society from its earliest origin; when but a 
few gentlemen could be found to support Mr, 
Cozens, its founder. He congratulated the mem- 
bers on the success which had attended their 
exertions, and which he hoped they would not 
relax. Gradually the great capitalist builders had 
joined their ranks, and they were now presided 
over and aided by one of the greatest con- 
tractors in the world. The example which had 
been shown in Brighton proved that there was 
an unworked field in every town in England, 


Rolt, M.P. 5 gs. 


[The proceedings were much interfered with 
(as they were at a previous dinner) by the 
behaviour of two or three ill-bred and ill-con- 
ditioned persons, which led Mr. Peto at one 
time to threaten to leave the chair. As they 
‘must be known to the committee, tickets 
should be refused to them on any future occa- 
sion. The repetition of such annoyances 
|would force the respectable supporters of the 
| charity to absent themselves. ] 


' 
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BUILDING FOR THE NEW YORK 
INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION, 


We have already stated that the design 
selected for the building for the New York 
Industrial Exhibition is by Messrs. Carstensen 
and Gildemiester, 


In our present number we give a view and 
plan of the intended building. The ground 
floor is a regular octagon, 365 feet 5 inches in 
diameter. This measurement does not include 
the three entrance halls, each of which pro- 
jecting 27 feet, is 40 feet 5 inches wide. On 
each side of these entrances, offices are 
attached, projecting 18 feet from the main 
building, and being 27 feet in width. 


The interior consists of four great divisions, 





and he hoped ip a very short time branch 


each having a main avenue, with side aisles 





which are connected on the ground-floor;by 
four triangular sections. These main avenues 
unite at the dome, and together form a Greek 
cross, which shape is preserved in the gallery- 
floor. The materials used in the construction 
are chiefly iron and glass. 

The following are the dimensions :—Dia- 
meter of dome, 103 feet; height of dome from 
floor to skylight, 122 feet; height of avenues 
in the clear, 67 feet; height of first story in 
the clear, 24 feet; height of second story in 
the clear, 21 feet; height of aisles, total 45 
feet; width of aisles, 54 feet; height of tri- 
angular sections, 24 feet; width of avenues, 
41 feet 5 inches; width of galleries, 54 feet; 
width of each front, 149 feet 5 inches; dia- 
meter of each of the eight octagonal towers, 
8 feet; heizht of towers above side walk, 75 
feet; area of principal floor 111,200 square 
feet; area of entrances, halle, and offices, 
6,000 square feet; area of galleries, 62,000 
square feet. 

A writer in the New York Literary World 
suggests that a conspicuous department of the 
exhibition ought to be dedicated to the recep- 
tion and display of such memorials of those 
“sons of light,” who in their en did 
so much to benefit society and advance the 
world, as can be obtained, either by purchase 
or loan, from private individuals or from public 
collections. ‘“ Autographs and short letters of 
Franklin ” (he says) “ or Godfrey (the inventor 
of the quadrant), of Fulton, of Oliver Evans (the 
originator of the railway and rail-car), and of 
Morse, the author of the electric telegraph, 
might, doubtless, be procured without much 
difficulty for the occasion, and might be ex- 
hibited (to secure them from injury) in glazed 
cases—as is done in the British Museum— 
where many such memorials and relics of the 

t men of that country are thus preserved 
and displayed for the gratification of strangers - 
and visitors. To these should be added such 
busts, portraits, or statues of these distin- 
guished individuals as may exist, or can be 
obtained for the temporary use of the Exhibi- 
tion. In the case where portraits are the only 
mementoes of this kind to be obtained, it would 
be advisable that plaster casts or busts should 
be modelled from and substituted for them, 
as these would be better suited for exhibition 
than bad or faded paintings, inferior engrav- 
ings, or mere miniature likenesses.” 
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BUILDING FOR THE INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION, NEW YORK.——Messrs. Carstensen AND GILDEMIESTER, ARCHITECTS. 
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FANTASTIC STREET ARCHITECTURE. 


Rre1p adherence to established orders has 
given place of late years to a licentiousness in 
styles that has offended many of your corre- 
Some there are who would cling 
systematically to the Greek or Roman schools, 


spondents. 


whilst the majority, who are neither so austere 
nor scientific, prefer diversity in design, es- 
teeming that most which exhibits lightness 
and novelty, even although the elements of the 
composition have no affinity to any thing that 
Palladians ever sanctioned. A new era cer- 
tainly dawned on architecture, when the super- 
ficial coating of cement superseded the solid 
block from the quarry, and since facility, 
cheapness, and promptitude of construction 
have encouraged the vagaries of edificators 
who do not choose to be bound by antiquated 
dogmas and theories. 

The disciple of the severe school is abhor- 
rent from all imitation, intolerant of plaster, 
and of the mimicry that would scride cut coin 
stones or blockings; insisting on what he 


calls truthfulness m construction; i. e. that) 
every sembling articulation should consist of | 


a separate block. Others hold this to be too 
tight-laced, and that such adherence to truth 
would cripple and restrain the ductile ima- 
ginings of plastic genius. 

Nash first broke loose: he revelled and 
wantoned in plaster; Regent’s-park, with its 
terraces, are the results: he moulded statues 
in false but perennial solidity, statues still 
maintaining the lofty pedestals on which they 
have long stood candidates for the popular 
suffrage. Only look at Justice how she smiles 
from the pediment steadily holding the pen- 
dulous balance in plaster, whilst the Bath and 
Portland personations of the Czelicole are 
sealing off, and fading away! 
since been wrought in our thoroughfares ; we 


have no more drear and dingy Harley, Wim- | 
pole, and Baker streets; diversity and light- | 
| 


ness are now demanded in modern elevations. 
The architect approves not such changes, 
and thinks himself the rightful arbiter in all 


arrangements of construction; nevertheless | 


the taste for light, though false, exteriors is on 
the increase. ‘There are amateurs in architec- 


ture whose perceptions of the beautiful are | 


good, though not perfectly truthful; just as 
there are dilettanti in music who, without 
knowing acrotchet from a quaver, can critically 
appreciate an opera, and whistle over entire 
acts. 

The increase of varied examples in architec- 
ture must lead the public mind to the study 
of the science, in the same manner that the | 
establishment of a second Italian Cpera has 
induced a more refined ear for song. 

It is impossible to view the changes effected 
of late years in shop-fronts through the metro- 
polis, and to maintain that we are not, in 
these particulars, in a state of progression. 
Wholesale and retail marts have arisen like 
temples—some of them elegant, others, it is 
true, ridiculous; some tawdry and gilded; 
some overloaded with most elaborate imitative 
carvings; others massive, dull, and heavy ; 
but the diversity is on the whole pleasing, and 
tends to the improvement of general taste. 
There is now a strongly predominant custom 
of filling in the entire width of the entrance 
story with enormous sheets of plate glass. In| 
some instances this impalpable material forms 
the paries, if paries it may be called, without 
any one apparent member to sustain super- 
structures of imposing pretensions. 

In a frontage (now in the mind’s eye), not 
far from St. Paul’s, over an invisible base of | 
this description, is erected a facade, sur- | 
mounted by a balustrade, then a pediment, 
next in descending order a pilastered story, 
highly enriched with medallions of cupids, | 
sustaining antediluvian shells,—then a piano | 
nobile displaying columns, and perhaps the | 
order of ‘“ Fenestration” recommended by 
the critical commentator of Tuk BuILDER’s 
late number; the line of balconies resting on a 
wreath of roses, extensive enough for a 
triumphal arch, the leaves and flowrets 


} 


whereof naturally enough depend from their 
stems, and as in the growing state hang in 
air, and seem to rest upon nothing! 

Those who are up to the secret know that 








A change has} 2,000/. Mr. P. Byrne, architect; Mr. Buckley, | 


| 


jare negotiating a loan of 15,000/. with the 


similar to those described by us in a previous 
| number. 


‘continuation of the new street at Williams’- 


‘ig improving. 


|and it is to be hoped that their report will be 


'rality of the town being, in point of market 
| accommodation, in a wretched state. 


there is a breastsummer concealed behind the 
foliage, but all is void to the eye, save the two 
side houses, in cohesion with which the entire 
elevation seems to depend, and the effect is 
necessarily unsatisfactory. 

An insurance company has started to pro- 


ew bolts. Windlasses, for the purpose of 
raising them to their destined position, are in 
course of construction. Abutments, for the 
support of columns, which are to form nave 
jand aisles, have been built to the required 
‘ar level, and the first column will shortly be ele- 
| tect the spirited proprietors of establishments | vated in presence of his Excellency the Earl 
| with 500/, panes: it is high time that some | of Eglinton. The wrought-iron girders, manu- 
| Speculators should be provident when others | factured by Mr. Turner, of Hammersmith, 
are lavish; but there is yet a danger unpro- | have been tested by Mr. Fairbairn, C.E. and a 
tected, and perhaps unforeseen, in the event | deflection of 1 +2 took place under a weight 
of an accident, that in a hurrying crowd one | of 32 tone, which being removed, they resumed - 
should be pushed against the brittle panes; | their place to within +? of an inch. None of 
that a matutinal tipler should stagger against | the columns have yet arrived, but we were in- 
it; or that even a smasher (anxious for the | formed they are expected shortly. It is in 
good luck of transportation), should viciously | contemplation to throw a light bridge across 
assail it with a weighted hand: where is the} the road into Merrion-square, to use the latter 
security for life or lives of those passing under | as a promenade. 
the fall of half a ton weight of glass? gravi-| The Commissioners of National Education 
tating edgewise on the unfortunate delinquent, | purpose building an agricultural school and 
_ he must be infallibly beheaded or dicotomised ! | model-farm in the vicinity of Cork. The sum 
Plate-glass vendors are right in holding the} required (4,000/.) has been promised by 
mirror up to nature; but they should guard | Government. 
their splendour by a slight trellice (excuse the} A new R.C. Church is nearly finished at 
raillery), for in the event of an accident it)}Glan, county Galway. It is built on a small 
| might turn out that more than one defaulter | hill overlooking Lough Corrib. 
| had a glass too much, QuonpamM. The new R.C. Church at Ballinasloe is pro- 
gressing, under the direction of Mr. McCarthy, 
PR : jarchitect, The walls of superstructure are at 
IRISH WORKS. | present several feet high ; em Gothic. 
| THe interior decorations of the R.C.| The Killarney Junction Railway Company 
}Church, in High-street, Dublin, are nearly} have received a number of plans in compe- 
‘completed. A range of Corinthian ante, | tition for their large hotel. One premium of 
/surmounted by an enriched entablature, and | 50/. has been offered. 
jwith semi-circular pseudo-arches in the} The Limerick Chapel competition is not 
/inter-columns, is continued round the build- | decided yet. We should say that the com- 
jing. Light is obtained through Dioclesian | mittee have had more than “ ample” time to 
| windows over the entablature. The expen-| make up their minds. 
| diture on the new decorations will be about | 














plasterer. |} THE PROPOSED INDUSTRIAL MUSEUM. 
A large monastery is in progress of erection | THE GROVES OF BROMPTON. 
at Killarney. | Weare informed that the Royal Commis- 
Since 1844 the sums annually expended | gioners have purchased that portion of the 
; epee Lough Neagh drainage amount to} Harrington estate in Old Brompton which, in 
114.7 48i. ; : . , |@ recent division, was allotted to the trustees of 
The Church of Saint Mathias, at Dublin, is! the Baroness De Graffenried Villars, namely, 
| being enlarged, and new transepts built thereto. | 471 acres, for the sum of 150,000/. The land 
Mr. Louch, architect. ‘is subject to a charge of 18/. a-year for the 
| A mew masonic hall is to be erected at) ajms-house inhabitants, and 1. per annum for 
| Armagh, and Lord Dungannon has sub-} the Good Fellows Charity. This affords an 
| scribed 104. Leap instance of the rise in the value of land here, 
| The Boyne Commissioners purpose proceed- and we could give others even more striking. 
| ing with the harbour works at Drogheda, and | Some eight years since, the whole estate, about 
94 acres, was valued at 95,0001. by Mr. R. L. 
Jones. 

The conversion of the Brompton Groves, with 
all their fine old poplar, elm, walnut, chesnut, 
beech, and orchard trees, into classical groves 
of learning in art and science, as well as 
into an exoteric or surrounding area of plea- 
sure gardens for the people, would be a boon. 
The reservation of this space from being forth- 
with entirely covered with brick and mortar, as 
it is assuredly destined, otherwise, to be, 
would be a compensation for the slices which 

‘have already been filched from the parks 
at the West-end, and remorselessly built upon. 
It ought specially to be noted that the Brompton 
Groves constitute an open space nearer by a 
long way to the centre of the great mass of the 
metropolis than any other open space still left 
in private hands and ready to be built upon. 
Hence its peculiar adaptation as a site for the 
proposed Industrial University; and hence 
too the great desirability of reserving it as an 
open breathing space for the multitude, or at 
least as an oxygen manufactory and a foul air 
consumer, even were it to be altogether shut 
up from the people at large, and entirely 

_devoted—grounds as well as buildings—to the 
industrial and other students, who will walk 
in its groves. 


Belfast Banking Company. 
A new chapel school is to be built by the 
Board of Ordnance at Fermoy Barracks, 


It is proposed to connect Galway, Tuam, 
Holymount, Castlebar, and Ballina by means 
of a trunk line, with branches, to Ballinrobe 
and Westport. 

Steps are being taken for the advancement 
of the railway ‘o Foynes. The Waterford and 
Limerick Company have taken 700 shares, the 
Great Southern and Western 600, Mr. Dargan 
1,300, and Lord Monteagle 100, besides some 
others. We believe Mr. Dargan will be the 
contractor, and that he has undertaken to have 
the line finished and opened in eight months 
after its commencement. 

At Galway it is in contemplation to open a 


gate, and have a direct line between the docks 
and the Wood-quay. The street architecture 
New shop fronts are being 
erected, and the Messrs. Farquharson’s build- 
ing is conspicuous. 

A commission of inquiry into the state of the 
markets through Ireland has been issued by 
the Lord-Lieutenant. The commissioners have 
been making a tour of the northern counties, 





Nose Lecturers.—On Thursday in last 
week, the Earlof Ellesmere delivered at Worsley 
a lecture to the members of the local library and 
| reading-room, on the “ Life and Character of 
ithe late Duke of Wellington.”” Lord Cawdor 

and other visitors and members of his lordship’s 
| family were present. At a recent a 
nearly all completed: they consist of ten | ofthe Bury Mechanics’ Institute, the Hon. an 
layers of plank, 2 inches thick, connected by| Rev. Lord Arthur Harvey delivered a lecture 
struts, bound securely together with screws | to the members on “ History.” 


the means of causing improvement, the gene- | 


The Dublin Palace of Industry is progress- 
ing. Eighty carpenters are at work, and the 
total number of men employed is 170. The 
trellis girders, weighing eight tons each, are 
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THE CHURCH OF ST. MARY-LE-BOW. 


Tue attention of the public and of the pro- 
feasion has been of late directed to this build- 
ing: I am, therefore, induced to correct the 
statement of “J.S.1.” (page 522, ante), if 

ou think this ery ery of sufficient 
rtance with that object in view. 
First, then, the Ceuperaiien of London has 
no more to do with Bow Church than with St. 
Mary’s, Newington, St. George’s, Southwark, or 
any other church throughout the land. The 


regular guardians of the church, as to repairs, | 


&c. are the united parishes of St. Mary-le- 
Bow, St. Pancras, Soper-lane, and Allhallows, 
Honey-lane, and to these parties, or their re- 
spective churchwardens, should the attention 
required by “J. S. I.” have been directed. So 
much for a slap at the City. 

In the next place, the iron spindle of the 
vane is not fixed (and never was) on “two 
cross iron bars,”,and it is not discontinued at 
“about half wey down the obelisk,” but is, in 
fact, carried down as low as the commence- 
ment of the said obelisk, that is to say, 21 feet 
below the upper termination of the masonry. 
At 2 feet above the lower end of this spindle 
the ironwork diverges into the form of four 
inverted brackets, resting upon as many stone 
corbels, the spindle or stem being as much as 
4 inches diameter at the bottom, diminishing 
regularly to 2 inches diameter above. Now 
from any or all of these inverted brackets one 
or two of Newall’s copper-wire cords might 
be attached and carried down even into the 
well in the church-yard below, at no very 
great outlay of expense, and no doubt some 
such provision against accidents by lightning | 
would be a very judicious and prudent mea- 
sure. One of the pinnacles on the tower of | 
St. Saviour’s Church was shattered by light- 
ning a year or two ago, and of course Bow spire 
may one of these days fall under the like mis- | 
chance. 


the removal of the elaborately-carved sound- 

ing-board can scarcely be called a restoration. 

(See “ Vestusta Monumenta,” vol. 5, pl. 62.) 
Southwark, G. G, 








THE LATE W. TIERNEY CLARK, 
ENGINEER. 

Mr. WILLIAM TizRNEY CLARK, who died 
at Hammersmith on the 22nd _ ultimo, had for 
more than forty years been the resident engi- 
neer of the Middlesex Water Works Com- 

pany. During this period Mr. Clark exe- 
| cuted various public works, which gained for 
him considerable reputation, particularly the 
|Hammersmith Suspension, Bridge. The 
| Church and State Gazette gives the following 
additional particulars of his life. The Shore- 
ham Suspension Bridge, a structure of clas- 
sical simplicity, was executed by Mr. Clark for 
|his Grace the Duke of Norfolk; and the 
| bridge at Marlow was also his work. The not 
less beautiful bridge over the Avon at Bath; 
that at Rochester over the Thames and Med- 
way Canal; and the Gravesend Pier, were 
other creations of Mr. Clark’s. 

But his master-piece, and that which has 
given him a more than European reputation, is 
the great suspension bridge which, so to speak, 
he flung over the Danube, between Pesth and 
Buda. This great work was executed at the 
command of the Emperor of Austria. Ger- 
man engineers had considered the difficulties 
insuperable; but the energy and experience of 
Mr. Clark enabled him to overcome them, and 
when the work was gallantly accomplished the 
imperial gratitude was warmly expressed by 
acts as wellas words. Previous to the opening 





|of this bridge to the public, the engineer re- 


solved to test it to the utmost; and while con- 
sideration was being entertained as to the best 


|means—these, and of the most satisfactory, 


offered themselves where they were least ex- 
pected. The Austrian and Hungarian armies, 





As to the split column secured by a gun- 
metal screw clasp, it has stood securely and | 
without any increase of the fracture for up- | 
wards of thirty years: how long it was split| 
before the clasp was applied is unknown : from | 
a careful examination of the whole tower and 
spire I am unable to perceive or detect the 
slightest deviation from the perpendicular ; and 
as to cramps in the tower, never having seen | 
them I am unable to determine of what metal | 
they may be composed,—I should suppose of | 
iron, but in the rebuilding (anno 1820) of 42! 
feet of the upper part of the spire, not an ounce | 
of iron was used, but wherever cramps were 
required gun-metal was adopted, floated in with | 
Atkinson’s cement, and not run with melted | 
lead. 

And now a word or two as to the height of | 
this renowned spire: several have from time | 
to time been given. One gentleman, noted for | 
his many topographical publications, has made 
it 235 feet, and the minimum, or lowest eleva- | 
tion I have seen (to which the Royal Academy | 
laiely awarded one of their prizes), is 217 feet | 
or thereabout, being a variation of only 4 feet 
6 inches below Mr. Christopher's measure- 


ment, whose drawing gained him the highest 
prize, 


Many years ago opportunities of admeasure- 
ment were afforded infinitely more favourable | 


than could be obtained by the recent competi- 
tors for the silver medal : these opportunities 
were taken advantage 

eventually ascertained to 
from the paving in the centre of the north front 
to the highest part of the Dragon’s wing. This 
elevation is four inches higher than the original 


as left by Sir Christopher Wren, and may | 


serve a8 an answer to rumours still floating 
about, that it was curtailed even to the extent 
of 5 feet, as well as to an eminent architect of 
the present day, who gave it as his opinion that 
e- was a beautiful spire before they lowered 
Mr. Christopher’s height varies only a very 
few inches from the 221 feet 6 inches above 
mentioned. 
_ Inthe late so-called restoration of the church, 
the alteration of the columns adjoining the 
altar, from Lapis Lazuli to Verde antique, may 


or may not be considered an improvement, but 


of, and the height | 
be 22) feet 6 inches | ments, was tried before Lord Cockburn. 


or such large portions of them as to deserve 
the name of armies, passed and repassed over 
the bridge in alternate flight and pursuit. The 
tramp of large bodies of men, the tread of 
squadrons of horse, the gallopping of the light 
and the more tardy progress of the heavy 
artillery, gave such a trial to the new work as 
might well have contented the most scupulous 
of engineers. It fully proved the trustworthi- 
ness of the structure. 

More recently, Mr. Clark completed the 
bridge at Welbeck for his Grace the Duke of 
Portland ; and, even while the shadow of death 
was descending upon him, he was engaged on 
plans for the construction of works to supply 
the city of Amsterdam with water from the 
neighbourhood of the sand-hills of Haarlem. 
Through life Mr. Clark had been what may be 
strictly termed “a courageous worker,” and 
even the terrible paroxysms of a most painful 
malady could not incapacitate him for labour 
which he resumed with calm cheerfulness 
during their intervals. 








HPiscellanea. 


THe SkeLeton BuitpiInc System IN 
GLascow.—RESPONSIBILITY OF BUILDERS. 
—At the Glasgow Circuit of Justiciary on 


, Friday week, an important case, as determining 


_the liability of builders for the materials em- 
ployed by them in the construction of tene- 

Mr. 
, John Wilson, mason and builder, was charged 
with culpable homicide, as also culpable viola- 
ition or neglect of duty, inasmuch as having 
contracted to execute the mason-work of a 
,tenement in West Bath-street, and having 
,carried on the said work, he culpably and 
|recklessly, and in violation of his duty, exe- 
;cuted, or caused to be executed, the same in 
| direct contravention of his agreement, by which 
| the back wall and the middle gable fell or gave 
| way, and in consequence that three individuals 
, Were injured, and shortly after died, being thus 
| culpably killed by the prisoner, through the 
negligence of not attending properly to his 
business. The prisoner pleaded not guilty. A 
, number of witnesses were examined on the part 
of the Crown, whose testimony went generally 





to prove that the fall of the building was not 
attributable to the subsidence of the founda- 
tion, but to the insufficiency of the materials 
used in building the walls, and the manner in 
which the mortar had been made. The jury 
declared the prisoner guilty of culpable neglect 
of duty, by a majority of ten to five, but unani- 
mously recommended him to the leniency of 
the court. Lord Cockburn concurred with the 
verdict. If it had not been for the recom- 
mendation of the jury, he should have passed 
a sentence of eighteen months’ imprisonment ; 
but he would now modify the punishment to 
one year’s imprisonment. The Glasgow Ga- 
zette, in commenting on this case, recurs to its 
former warnings on this subject, ; ey by us 
at the time, and says,—‘ The evidence for the 
prosecution is bad enough ; but there is some- 
thing still more alarming to the public in what 
is so curiously termed the ‘ excu ns hong? 
The burden of this exculpatory evi » if 
there be any reliance in it whatever, goes 
simply to prove that Mr. Wilson, mason and 
builder, was no worse than his neighbours. 
‘The material,’ says Andrew Patrick, mason, 
‘was the same as I have seen used at other 
buildings.’ Robert Patrick has much the same 
opinion. ‘The materials were as good as those 
used at other buildings. He did not think 
they were inferior. The sand used for the 
lime was rather soft. The lime was good of 
itself’ Again, John M‘Kay, a mason for 
twelve years, says—' The materials generally 
were the heaviest that I have built.” What may 
be exactly meant by that, we cannot tell; but 
this, and other similar evidence, termed, by 
courtesy, ‘exculpatory,’ sounds like a bad re- 
port for the durability of Glasgow. We hope 
that the present case will operate as a salutary 
warning.” 

Bui_pers’ CLERKS.—Your correspondent, 
a “ Builder’s Clerk,” has spoken in your last 
week’s impression, of a subject which interests 
a large number of London clerks, namely, the 
hours of business in builders’ offices. I am 
afraid that our employers do not study their 
own interests in detaining young men so late 
at their offices, as it ry apg puts a stop to 
any advantage which the employers would 
derive from a course of study in connection 
with the business. If some of our a 
firms in London were to adopt the plan an 
close their offices (except on particular occa- 
sions) at six o’clock, I am sure it would con- 
tribute largely and beneficially to the comfort 
and interest of the employer and employed. 
—ANoTHER BuILDER’s CLERK. 


Tue Execrric Licut.--An “Electric 
Light Company,” for the supply of the elec- 
tric light for public and domestic use, is in 
course of formation, with a capital of 200,000/. 
and power to increase it beyond that sum. 
The Liverpool Courier states that every prac- 
tical difficulty connected with the perfect con- 
tinuity of the light, and the steady successive 
illuminating power, on Mr. Staite’s system, has 
been overcome; that the products of his dif- 
ferent modes of producing continuous electric 
power will go far to pay all expenses of ob- 
taining the light, if not entirel 80; and that 
several leading gentlemen of Liverpool have 
for some time been negotiating with a view to 
the formation of a company to work the 
patents for Liverpool and elsewhere. The 
localities named for its use on the river are 
the Landing-stage and Woodside Ferry, Eger- 
ton Docks and Rock Ferry, and Egremont 
Pier, while the centre of the town can be bril- 
liantly illuminated from the Town Hall. The 
permanent apparatus is said to be in a forward 
state, so as to be cr Be soon as the necessary 
erection by the Dock Company can be completed 
at the back of the Landing-stage. It is stated 
in the Illustrated News, that certain artists 
have obtained photographic portraits by means 
of the electric light. land on this point, 
according to the Scotsman, is already abreast 
of her southern neighbours; one of the Edin- 
burgh photographic artists having established 
a battery, with which he obtains a light said to 
produce satisfactory portraits. 

Orpyance Survey.—The survey on the 
six-inch scale is rapidly advancing in various 





parts of the county of Fife, in Scotland. 
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Mr. DarGan, THE In1sH ConTRACTOR.— 
Mr. Dargan has recently made his name 
generally known in England by his munificent 
proceedings in respect of the approaching In- 
dustrial Exhibition in Dublin. In Ireland it 
has long been recognised as that of the most 
enterprising and successful of contractors, 
frightened by no difficulties, and prepared for 
any emergency. As we heard one of his 
countrymen say when we were in Ireland,— 
“ Bedad, he’d bridge the elements, if you’d 
find the money.” The following is from 
Lloyd’s Newspaper :—“ William Dargan is a 
self-made man. He was originally a common 
labourer, and had he only risen to be a car- 
penter or a stonemason, his friends might have 
said that he had succeeded in life. But he had 
a Saxon heart in his Celtic breast, and working 
his way steadily, soberly, from point to point, 
making every inch of his road good as he 
travelled over it, he advanced from brick- 
layer to builder—from workman to master 
—from cottage jobs and repairs to con- 
tracts for public buildings. He had attained 
this position before the railway system rose 
up,—and he, the self-taught man, had won for 
himself an honourable place among the intel- 
lectual and ‘money aristocracy of Dublin. 
Well, there was a soirée given one night at a 
distinguished house in the Irish capital, when 
railways became a topic of conversation ; and 
a person present suggested a line between 
Dublin and Kingstown. Very good: but where 
was the money to be got? What would it 
cost?) One sum was named—another was 
hazarded. But what a difference between 
them! The idea was about to die out ina 
laugh, when the first speaker said, ‘ Here’s a 
man who will tell us in a moment. Here, 
Dargan : yours is the head for a calculation! 
What would a line of rails to Kingstown cost ?’ 
Tablets were out, and a pencil writing down a 
few hurried figures. In two minutes a result 
was announced—so low as to astonish every 
one present; and it was then agreed to meet 
next day and consider the project. The com- 
pany was formed, the Act of Parliament ob- 
tained, and in due time tenders for the con- 
tract were invited. It was the first bit of rail- 
way in Ireland, and there were no Brasseys 
and Petos in the sister ‘gee 4 Most of the 
tenders were ridiculously high; but William 





1,5271. 128. 6d.). Lot 2, back land, forming | Evectrro-TeLecraPHic Procress.—It 
part of the site of the Swan Hotel, brought is proposed to carry the telegraph under 


51. (300 yards, 1,500/.). Lut 3, situated on | 
the opposite side of High-street, having a, 
frontage thereto of 38 feet, with the shops) 
Nos, 22 and 23, and some other buildings, | 
brought 12/. 15s. (305 yards, 2,613/. 15s.). | 
Lot 4, adjoining the last, with a frontage of | 
15 feet, brought 9/. 10s. (108 yards, 1,026/.) 
Lot 5, a similar piece, 11/. 7s. 6d. (127 yards, 
1,444/. 12s. 6d.). Lot 6, having a frontage to | 
High-street of 16 feet, and to an intended 
carriage-way of 60 feet, 13/. 10s. (83 yards, | 
1,120/. 10s.). Lot 7, frontage of 83 feet to| 
High-street, with similar privileges as the last, | 
and having retail shops, Nos. 17 and 18, on it, 
101. 17s. 6d. (324 yards, 3,523/. 10s.). Lot 8, | 
Mr. Burbidge’s shop, with the Lion and/| 
Lamb public-house, and spare land, 12/, 2s. 6d. 
(365 yards, 4,425/, 12s. 6d.). The Moor- 
street land realised from 3/. to 4/. per yard. 
The average price of the Hizh-street land, ex- | 
cluding the back piece, was 11/. 16s. 1}d. per| 
yard: the sixth lot was sold at the rate of 
65,3401. per acre.—Birmingham Gazette. 

New Nationa GALLERY.—We have 
reason to know that instructions have been 
issued from the Foreign Office to some of our 
ministers abroad, and probably to all of them | 
in Europe, directing them to obtain plans and | 





details of the several galleries of pictures, their | 
modes of lighting, arrangement, &c. ‘This isa! 
prudent proceeding, and betokens that the 
subject. is likely to be properly considered. 
Instead of beginning by determining the archi- 
tecture and position of the building, sacrificing 
it to this or that shape of the ground, to a 
portico on one side, to the line of a street on 
the other, to barracks in the back, to passages 
unconnected with the object of the building, 
&c. making no provisions for increase,—in fact, 
taking into consideration every point but the 
one essential, namely, the fitness of the build- 
ing itself to receive and exhibit pictures,—these 
prudent inquiries indicate that the arrange- 
ment of the pictures and the modes of showing | 
them are, properly, to be the first considera- | 
ition. The mistakes of the present building 
| ought to be entirely avoided, and we should 
| begin upon a totally different principle. The 
| first thing is to settle what a National Gallery 
‘ought to be and become; to provide ample 








| chair. 


Dargan sent in the same rough draft as he | space for this; to make the structure strictly 
exhibited at Lady ——’s soirée, and got the | subordinate to the use, and then to allow the 
contract. That work laid the foundation of architecture to develop itself out of the use and 
his fortune, and from that hour the self-made | nature of the edifice. It seems to us that the 
man has been the soul of railway enterprise in proper course is that the authorities should 


Ireland.” 

Tue Liverrpoot ARCHITECTURAL AND 
ARcH OLOGICAL Society.—At the opening 
meeting of the season, on the 12th, Mr. Verels, 
the president, entered into a review of the 
principal architectural works in the county 
which had been commenced in the present 
year. Turning next to the contemplated im- 

rovements in Liverpool, he said he should 
Fike to know what was intended to be done with 
the space once occupied by the Islington 
Market, and, if that hideous St. John’s Church 
were removed, which he said would be an eye- 
sore as long as it remained, suggested that the 
whole extent of ground might be made into an 
exceedingly beautiful place, where the people 
of Liverpool might take their walks. Mr. 
Picton made some observations upon the pro- 
posed town improvements. Mr. J. H. Horner 
read a paper on the society’s late excursion to 
Manchester, with critical remarks on the 
various architectural objects which they had 
inspected. A short discussion followed, after 
which Mr. Chantrell exhibited an improved 
hollow brick, intended for wall facings. 

VaLueE or Lanp at BirmincHam.—The 
increased value of land in the centre of this 
town, consequent upon the alterations for 
railway purposes, may be judged of from the 
following list’ of prices, realised on Wednes- 
day in last week, at a sale at the Union Inn, 
by Messrs. Cheshire and Gibson, of the sur- 
jus lands in High-street and Moor-street, 
elonging to the London and North-Western 
Railway :—Lot 1, having a frontage of 15 feet 
to High-street, and adjoining the land pur- 
chased by Mr. Partridge at the last sale, 
brought 12/, 12s, 6d. per yard (121 yards, 


| prepare a ground plan and block model, show- 


Southampton Water to the Isle of Wight and 
the Royal residence at Osborne.——A third 
submarine line is being thrown across the 
Irish Channel. The two former, as our readers 
are aware, were not successful attempts, and a 
report of the failure of this third endeavour 
has been published, but has since been con- 
tradicted. This last is being laid between 
Portpatrick and Donaghadee, for the Mag- 
netic Telegraph Company, by Messrs. Newall 
and Co. wire-rope manufacturers. A telegraph 
is being fixed (the pos‘s are already up), along 
the side of the river Avon, from Bristol, down 
as far as Pill. It is to signal the shipping as 
it appears at the mouth of the river, instead of 
sending a special messenger to the town. 
Bury anp West SurroL_k Arcu £0Lo- 
GIcaL INstiruTe.—The nineteenth general 
quarterly meeting of this Institute was held on 


|Thursday week, Lord Jermyn, M.P. in the 


Alluding to the extensive excavations 
now in progress at Pevensey, in Sussex—the 
Anderida of the Romans—uander the direction 
of Mr. Roach Smith, one of the honorary 
members of this Institute, and of Mr. M. A. 
Lower,—his lordshipobserved that these gentle- 
men had invited the members to witness their 


| operations, which are more extensive and satis- 


factory in their results than anything hitherto 


explored in this country. Various presents 


were announced and articles exhibited, after 
which the members visited the monastic ruins 
in the vicinity of their place of meeting, toge- 
ther with the Angel Hill, formerly called the 
Mustow and the Bury Fair, &c. 


Suerrigtp ScHoot or Desicgn.—The 
annual meeting of the friends of this institu- 
tion, at the distribution of prizes, &c. took 
place on Tuesday last, when the Duke of 
Newcastle delivered a lengthened address to a 
large assemblage, including many of the 
gentry, clergy, and nobility of the district. In 
the course of his address, his lordship, who 
presided, very truly remarked that in the high- 


_ est walks of life there is a want of that amount 


of education in art which shall enable them to 
appreciate what is excellent, and to purchase 
what is good and beautiful instead of that 
which is vicious and ugly. “I do not mean 
by this,” added his lordship, “that they are all 
to become pupils in these different schools of 
design, although I do think that there are 
many who live within the circuit of these 
schools who would do well to enlist themselves 
and their children in them.” 


ing the absolute and indispensable arrange- PERIL rrom Reservoirs: Hotmrirtu, 
‘ments, size of rooms, size of widows, position) NO WARNING.—Will it be credited that at 
of windows, and then invite architects to im- | Holm Styes, near Holmfirth, numerous families 
prove the artistic features if they desire to do | are said to continue in the utmost state of ex- 
so. The past experience of competitions, in| citement during every wet day or night, in 
which every point of principle is left open,| consequence of the insufficiency of the em- 
‘ought to make us wiser when we begin to erect bankment of the reservoir at the head of their 
a new National Gallery.— Times. ivalley or gorge, which is declared by the 
Mera ror Buitpinc Purposes.—The | Halifar Guardian to be quite as dilapidated 
patent of Messrs. Morewood and Rogers, of| and insecure as was the one at Bilberry ; and 
Upper Thames-street, for shaping, coating, | that although a comparatively small sum would 
'and applying sheet metal to building purposes, | suffice to diminish the danger, those who have 
‘has now been specified. The first of these | authority in the matter still persist in a system 
improvements consists in causing sheets of | of neglect which so perils the lives of resi- 
iron, or other metal, intended for corrugating, | dents that they fly to the adjoining high 
to be rolled of unequal thickness in different | grounds on every fall of rain a little heavier 
parts. The second consists in corrugating | than usual, and quite lately had to proceed in 
sheets of metal diagonally, allowance being made | @ body to the reservoir and compel those in- 
in cutting the sheets for distortion. The third | terested to draw off a superfluity of water 
has relation to the application of corrugated | which it was feared the embankment in its 
sheet metal to roofing, and consists in causing | present dilapidated condition would not stand ? 
the corrugations to run diagonally, and in| There is something villanous in conduct such 
placing the wooden rolls, when used, in the | as this. 
same position. ‘The fourth consists ofa mode | Roap-Makers’ DirrerENces.—The fol- 
of applying a thick coating of lead, or its lowing are tenders for making roads and lay- 
alloys, to sheets of zinc or alloys of that ing stoneware pipe sewers upon the “ Blythe- 
metal. For this purpose a mould is used, in field Estate,” near Forest Hill Station, Kent, 
which the metal to be coated is placed, andthe | for the Church of England Freehold Land 
whole is then immersed in melted lead, or the | Society. Mr. G. Lawford, architect :— 
mould and zinc plate are heated, and the lead 
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poured on to the required depth. —— aaahiaine einen 7 

GuILpHALL, Westminster.—Mr. Serjt. | Wied’... "560 
Adams complains loudly of bad arrangements, A: ENG SME RAK Se Lal 525 
defective hearing, &c. since the recent altera- Kelley and Co. ........ 482 
tionsin this court. Perhaps some inquiry into Wow sk i ek 450 
this matter might prevent future mistakes of | i Bee TTT Tee 444 
the kind. | Becks (accepted)... .....00... 430—Z 
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Tue Iron Trave.—This trade is still 
looking up. The nominal advance in price, 
however. has not exceeded 1d. a ton. It is 
admitted by the Birmingham Journal also, that 
the trade generally are persuaded that the ad- 
yance now made “ must prove injurious to the 
manufacturing interest, and render very 
doubtful the success of the competition into 
which it has been thrown with our foreign 
rivals.” The orders that are still being exe- 
cuted by the ironmasters, however, are most 
of them, in fact, old orders at the old prices, 
and the recent stir and nominal advance has 
induced the coalmasters to propose a further 
advance in the price charged to the masters 
for their commodity. The trade at Newcastle, 
according to the Gateshead Observer, is in a 
most satisfactory condition. There the masters 
meet occasionally to talk over the state of 
affairs, but, as remarked in the Observer, 
they are not combined to force prices up un- 
naturally. 

GoveRNMENT AID To DrawinG ScHOOLs. 
—The Board of Trade have resolved that the 
department of practical art shall have power 
to assist schools with examples for teaching 
drawing on condition that the applicants are 
willing to pay half the prime cost of them; 
the secretary at Marlborough-house to furnish 
a list of the examples of drawing copies, 
models, casts, and materials to be so provided. 

INSURANCE OF WORKMEN’S TooLs.—A 
correspondent, who appears to be himself a 
workman, in allusion to an appeal to the public 
on behalf of the workmen who suffered by the 
late fire at Mr. Grimsdell’s, expresses his sur- 
prise that they had not joined their fellows in 
the trade who mutually insure their tools, 
besides reaping other benefits, on paying a 
small entrance fee of from 5s, to 8s. and a 
weekly payment of twopence or threepence, 
a continuance of which payment for twelve 
months constitutes a member entitled to the 
benefits thus. mutually conferred. Our cor- 
respondent very properly recommends self- 
reliance of this sort to workmen. They re- 
quire, however, the establishment of some 
general association in which all could confide. 

LAUNCHING Lire-BoATs.—An improve- 
ment has been carried out at Dundee, on the 
suggestion of Mr. Ower, the harbour engineer, 
which ought to be generally known and imitated 
wherever life-boats are stationed out of water. 
In this case the boat stands ready on a short 
railway, or patent slip, on a steep gradient, and 
fastened, so that on an emergency the boat 
can be instantly launched, with railway speed, 
into the water, and thus the first few minutes, 
which are so al] important in most cases where 
life-boats are called for, can be made effectual 
use of in the saying of life. The form of life- 
boats is another point still requiring improve- 
ment, as the recent upsetting of the Duke of 
Northumberland’s prize boat sufficiently mani- 
fests. A life-boat should be as difficult to upset 
as a life-raft, and if sails and masts be the cause 
of such an ill-placed and ill-timed catastrophe, 
they must be made lower, and other and com- 
pensatory means of rapid sailing be devised. 

Buitpinc a Cairn.—The ceremony of 
building the “ Caisn Clach-Chuimbneachan 
Balmoral,” is said to have taken place on 
Monday week, on Craig Gowan. Her Majesty 
laid the first stone, and his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert, with the rest of the royal family, 
assisted, each placing a stone upon the Cairn, 
as did also the different members of the royal 
household, and the inhabitants living on the 
estate, who assembled for that purpose. 

CarpirF DRAINAGE.—At a recent meeting 
of ratepayers, numerously attended, it was 
resolved by a very large majority to urge the 
Local Board of Health not to proceed with 
Mr. Rammel’s pipe-drainage until the opinion 
of Mr. Stephenson, or some other eminent 
engineer, should be obtained; as it had been 
proved that pipe-drainage in several cases had 
failed; as many eminent engineers were opposed 
to it; and for other reasons set forth in the 
resolution. Cardiff is thus as far off having 
drainage of any sort as ever. 

KENSINGTON well-re- 
membered Coalbrook - dale gates from the 
Great Exhit:ition are being erected at the end 
of the broad walk in Kensington-gardens. 
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presences” ron Pusiic LIBRARY anp | orbit coinciding with the axis of the wheel, 
/Museum.—On Tuesday last this valuable in-| would appear to be a hopeful modus operand; 


' stitution was opened by a formal public meet- | for such an invention, 


‘ing, at which the mayor and several members 


‘of Parliament, and many other influential | A HAND-BOOK OF ARCHITECTURE FOR THE 
The mayor, aldermen, and | 
councillors proceeded to the library in pro- | 
cession, and the meeting was addressed in a) 
lucid speech by Mr. Picton, who appears to | 
have taken an active part in the foundation of | 


the library and museum. 


men attended. 


Fauu or Two Hovuses.—Two new houses 
in Lansdowne-street, Brighton, sank to the, 
ground in a mass, on Monday week. One. 
was nearly roofed in, the other was one half. 
wall up; and the mortar was consequently | 


throughout more or less damp. During the) = 


whole day, the rain had “ poured.” 
Motive Power.—Mr. A. de Montravel | 
has patented a method of obtaining motive) 
power from atmospheric air or other gas com- | 
pressed in a ainda or suitable vessel, by the 
application, alternately, of heat and cold, 
whereby the air or gas is alternately expanded 
and condensed, and a reciprocating motion 
thus produced on a piston moving inside the | 
cylinder. To make the piston more effectually 
air-tight, it is packed, so to speak, with fluids 


such as water, or semi-fluid matters, such as| 


grease, &c, 

ADVERTISING ARcHITECTS.—I enclose 
you an advertisement taken from a Notting- 
ham journal, which will show that we are pro- | 
gressing in these parts. Drapers and grocers’ | 
puffing advertisements are very common, but) 
this is the first architectural puff I have seen. | 
The address given is not far from the Lunatic | 
Asylum : — “ architect, building | 
surveyor, measurer, and licensed valuer of all | 
descriptions of artificers’ works connected | 
with building ; formerly a resident in Notting- | 
ham for many years; late clerk of works to’ 
the * * * and other extensive works in| 
various parts of England and North Wales, | 
for the last twelve years. respectfully | 
announces that he has commenced in the| 
above profession in all its various branches, | 
earnestly soliciting the patronage of a discern- | 
ing public, trusting, by unremitting attention, | 
impartial conduct, and reasonable charges, to 
meet with that support his long experiance | 
(upwards of forty years) may merit: he also} 
furnishes every description of architectural | 
designs, plans, elevations, sections, specifica- | 
tions, and estimates, at the lowest remunera- | 
tive charge, viz. 2/. per cent. on the amount of 
estimate, or final outlay. respectfully | 
invites persons going to build to an inspection | 
of specimen drawings.”—A. B. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN VEHICLES FOR RalL-| 
ways AND Common Roanvs.—Some im- | 
provements in the construction of the above | 
have been patented by Mr. W. Pidding, among | 
the most noticeable of which are—“ 1. A mode | 
of constructing carriage-wheels with flexible | 
spokes, composed of whalebone, spring steel, | 
&c. and with divided tyres. ‘The several por- | 
tions of tyre are covered with a flexible mate- | 
rial. 2, The application of catches to the | 
spokes of carriage-wheels constructed as above, 
for the purpose of combining or centralizing 
the power of any number of such spokes. 3. | 











The use of friction-roller bearings for axles, by | § 


i 
i 


which the necessity for the employment of 
lubricating materials is dispensed with. The | 
friction rollers are supported in a circle of| 
radially-formed pieces of metal and India- | 
rubber placed alternately, and encircled by | 
a band of India-rubber, which maintains a. 
constant tendency to contract and bind the| 
circle of radial pieces close together and | 
upon the friction rollers. 4. A mode of} 
mounting the elastic-spoked and divided tyre- | 
wheels on axles of unequal length, by which | 
they may be brought close together, and one | 
pair made to overlap or project beyond the 
other pair. 5. Two modes for employing | 
portable rails to be laid down by a carriage as 
itadvances.” If Mr. Pidding has succeeded in 
this last invention, he has accomplished what 
many a clever engineer has long desired prac- | 
tically to accomplish. He might thus resolve | 


the problem of common road locomotives. | 


| conducive to the general interest of t 





UNLEARNED. 
Preparing for Publication, price 4s, 6d. neatly bound, 
HISTORY IN RUINS; 
A SERIES OF 
LETTERS TO A LADY, 
Embodying a Popular Sketch of the History of Archi. 


tecture, and the Characteristics of its various Styles, from 
the Earliest Times to the Present Day, With Lilustrations, 


By GEORGE GODWIN, F.RS8. &c. 
and of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 


Subscribers’ Names will be vressived at No. 1, York-street, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“J. M‘G.,” “J. E.,” “ W.K.” (shall hear from us), 
“C.C.N." (thanks), “W.B.,” “A Mechanic” (weare unable 
to recommend), “ A. B.” (we should mislead by advising 
without personal knowledge), “‘J.W. H.” shall have atten. 
tion), “ A. and C.,” “ R. F.” (against our rule), ‘A. G.,” 
‘“*R. H.” (shall be happy to receive them), “ W. 8S. J.,” 
“R.T.S.,” “ A Builder,” “ Delta,” “8.C.,” “ An Old 
Practitioner,” “An Inhabitant,” “C. W.” (the roof of 
Westminster Hall is of oak), “°C. J.," “ A.C.” (will ap- 
pear), 8.” (ditto), * G. G.”’ (letter shall appear), “ H.,’ 
“Mr. C.," * W. M. ©.” 

** Books and Addresses.” —We have not time to point out 
books or find addresses. 

NOTICE.—All communications respecting advertisements 
should be addressed to the “ Publisher,” and not to the 
“ Editor :” all other communications should be addressed 
to the Eprror, and not to the Publisher. 
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ADVERTISSMENTS. 


On the Ist of November will be published, in one volume, 
demy 4to, price 21s. ; India proofs. 3%. 2 
YROGRESS in ART and ARCHITECTURE, 
with PRECEDENTS for ORNAMENT. 
By JOHN P. SEDDON, Architect. 

The numerous illustrations have been selected with great care, 
from Byzantine and Gothic Structures in Italy, Germany, Nor- 
mandy, &c. and Lithographed by the Author. 

DAVID BoGU E, Pleet+ treet. 











Just published, in 4to. with Plates and Woodcuts, price 1a 
YROCEEDINGS of the LIVERPOOL ARCHL- 
TECTURAL and AKCH BOLOGICAL SOCIETY, Vo!. L 
Sessions 1544, 1849, and 14%, 
London : JOHN WEALF, 38, High Ho'born. 
Liverpool: DEIGHTON and LAUGHTON. 





On the Seth instant will be published, in one volume, iémo. price 
Halfa-Crown ; orin Two Parts. price One Shillingeach, — 

ar HE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES; their Origin 
and Present Condition: with an Account of their C.imate, 

Productions, Industrial Resources, and Advantages, as a Field for 


Emigration. Pe | : é 
ty WILLIAM HUGHES, F.RGS. 

Late Professor of Geography in the College for Civil Engineers. 

Forming the Thirty-second and Thirty-third Parts of 
the “ Traveller's Library.” : 

London: LUNGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LC NGMANS. 
fm the First of November will be publ shed, price da. 84. 

P UNCH’S POCKET-BOOK for 1853, With a 

coloured Plate by JOHN LEECH, and numerous Wood 

Engraviugs by JOHN LEECH and JOHN TENNIEL. 
Puncu Orrics, &, Fleet-street. 








On the 30th inst. will be published, price One Shilling, 
the Ninth Number of 
| LEAK HOUSE. By CHARLES DICKENS. 
With INustrations by Hanior K. Browne. To be completed 
in Twenty Numbers, uniform with “ David Copperfield,” &c. 
BRADBURY and EVANS, 11, Bouverie street. 


~ Shortly will be published. price 3. 6d. 
THE SECOND VOLUME OF " 
A CHILD’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
4 By CHARLES DICKENS. To be completed in 3 Volumes, 
of the same size and price. Collected and revised from “ House- 


| hold Words.” with a Table of Dates. The First Volume may be 


had of all booksellers. 
BRADBURY and EVANS, 11, Bouveric-street. 





REAT INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION, 1853. 
N«rTIck to EXHIBITUORS.—Ia couseuenve of the nume- 
rous applications from parties wshing to prepare specimens of 
Manufacture expressly for this Exhibition, requesting an early 
decision on their application for space, the Committee hereby give 
Heties that A yoy! 4 immediately to ro _— me 
applications, and to allot such as may appear them m 
z ‘ “¥ he Exh bition. Forms of 





application for , and any information required may be had 
at the London Office of the Exhibition, Society of Arta, Adelphi, 
trand.—By order of the General Committee, 

Cc. P. RONEY, Secretary. 
Offices, 8, Upper Merrion-street, Dublin. 





TO DRAUGHTSMEN AND CIVIL ENGINEERS, _ 
H MORRELL, BLACK LEAD PENCI 
e MANUPACTURER, No, 14, Pleet-+treet, London. 
These Pencils are prepared in various degrees of hardness and 


shades. 
HH HA for drawing on wood F F light and shading. 
H 44 4 for archit: ctural use. for genera! use. 


for engineering. B black for shading. 
Hi for sketching, BB ditto ditto, 
HBhardandblackfordraw- | BBB ditto ditto. 
ing, | BBBB ditto _ ditta. 

M medium. ' 
Sold by all the principal Stationers in town or country. 





A RCHITECTU RE, CIVIL ENGINEERING, 
SURVEYING, &c.—Officea, 68, Chancery-lane. Holborn — 
Established above forty years. r. GRAYSON begs to inform 
those gentlemen whe are interested in the above sciences, that he 
continues to GIVE INSTRUCTION to Morning and Evening 
Classes; where, besides architecture, &c. ornamental, : 
tive, and Jandscape drawing, with access to an extensive and 
valuable collection ef models and works on the fine arts. Mr. 
GRAYSON in attendance from Nine am. to Two pm. aud from 
Six to Nine p.m. 


N EASURING and ESTIMATING.—Practical 
F’ Instraction given in Measuring Builders’ Work in premises 
now erecting, also in Estimating and preparing Bills of Quauti- 


| Rev: . se ties from Drawi Speci ro- 
|Rail-rims with an eliiptical movement in ad- | fewional information ts Tulle end speedily ‘avslity’ persons | 


, vance of the wheels, the centre of the elliptical | 


fessional information, to fully and speedily quality persons for 
Measuring Clerks and other important appointments, by 
Mr. REID, Burveyor, 36, Bloomebury-street, Bed: uare. 
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WANTED, by » CONTRACTOR of PUBLIC | 


PARTNER, with moderate capital.-Address, X. A. X. Office of 
“The Builder,” 1, York-street, Covent-garden. 


7 + ; . 
PARTN ERSHIP.—A very desirable opportunity 
now offers for an active PARTNE, with not less than 2,0001. 
oining a respectable party in the Fire-clay and Sanitary-tube Trade. 
‘he works, which po-sess peculiar advantages, may be got into opera- 
tion immediately. Unexceptional references wiil be given and re- 
uired, and all ¢ommaunications w/ll be considered strictly confi- 
dential. Address, Box, A B 637, Post-office, Manchester. 








FELT. Any person of active and steady habits, and baving 
an acquaintance in the trade, would be preferred. —Apply, by letter, 
F. 8. care of Mr. Allen, Newspaper Agent, 19, St. Martin'sle- 
Grand. 

HOP FOREMAN WANTED, in a Shop where 

a few men are kept, a steady and industrious man, with good 
references. Address, by letter only, to K i 
9, Angel-terrace, Kiver-lane, Islington. 


ANTED, a FOREMAN, thoroughly “con- | 


V 
W versant with Coffer-dams, to take charge of a 
dress 


y : ‘ n ub. W ork 
in Ireland, —< ‘ J. E. Office of “ The Builder,” 1, York-street, 
Covent-garden. 


: —___ PO BUILDERS’ FOREMEN. 
WANTED immediately, in a large town in the 
Midland Counties, an experienced SHOP or GENERAL 
FOREMAN. He must be fully competent to set out all kinds of 
joiners’ work, and take the management of the shop.—Address, 
T. 8. Office *The Builder,” 1, York-street, Covent-carden. 
TU PLASTEREKS a 
\ ANTED, a. first-rate 
accustomed to cements, either to take work by the piece or 
day.—Apply by letter, stating full particulars, te BE. W. 12, 
Warwick-court, Gray's Inn. 











ANTED, by a Firm in the Country, a 

BUILDER'S CLERK and BOOK-KEEPER fully couver- 

sant with the duties of the office. He must be able to make out 

working draw ngs,&c. State age aud salary. ~Address, E. and K. 
Office of “ The Bulider,” 1, York-street, Covent Garden. 





Painters in Water Colours, and author of “ The Picturesque Archi- | allotted 


| Manner,~—Address, Mr. BOYS, 18, Albany-street, Regent’s-park. 


aaa Ss EEN te wand — 
GENT WANTED for the sale of ROOFING 


K. L. stating terms, &c. | 


——-—— , 


PLASTERER, one. 


WANTED, a RESIDENT CLERK and BOOK. | 


KEEPER im a Slate Merchant's Counting-house. He 
must be a married man, and of active and industrious habits, 
Unexveptiouable references required —Apply by letter to No. 1, 
Potter's-fields, Tooley-street, Southwark. 


WANTED, a steady active YOUNG MAN, of 
business habits, in a CONTRACTOR'S and SURVEYORS 
OFFICE. He must be a good accountant, and competent to 
measure work. and take out qua tities. — Apply, stating references 
and salary required, to A. B. Post-office, Oundle. 
TO FOREMEN OF CARPENTERS AND WHEELWRIGHTS. 
\ TANTED, a Steady, Active, MAN, to superin- 
tend the Building of Railway Wagzgons and Contractors’ 
Plant ; he must understand deawings and setting out this kind of 
work generally. A thorough competent person may hear of a 
rmanent situation by applying to Mr. J. PENTON, Chippenham, 
VW 1lts, to whom all communications must be addressed, post-paid. 


PO ENGINEERS, CON TRACTORS, BUILDERS, AND _ 
vu VIS, 
WANTED, to take a quantity of BRICKWORK 


(piece-work) ; no objection if on the Continent.—Apply, by 
letter, to G. H. West of England Coffee- house, Water] o-r ad 


\ JANTED, by a Practical Carpenter and Joiner, 
a SITUATION as FOREMAN. Can give undeniable 
reference af to abilities and habits.—Address, post-paid “5. W.” 23, 
Hawley crescent, Camden Town. 
j ANTED, a SITUATION as FOREMAN, 
by a Young Man, who has had ten years’ experience in 
setting out and measuring up jviners’ work. Satisfactory testi- 
monials can be given.--Apply by letter, prepaid, to A. B. at Mr. 
Purssord’s, Cheesemonger, 55, New Cut, Lambeth. 


W ANTED, by a Young Man, who has had much 

experience in a builder's office, and is conversant with 
drawing, » SITUATION with a BUILDER, or any branch re- 
lating thereto ; can give satisfactory reference to the employer he 
has just left.—Address, 8. E. care of Mr. Brownlow, newsvender, 
32, Jewin-street, Cripplegate 


WANTED, an APPRENTICE to a LIGHT 








BUSI NESS.—Apply to “ A. B.” Fore’s, Bookseller, South j 


Audley-street 





N Architectural Draughtsman is desirous of an 
ft ENGAGEMENT in town. He has a good knowledge of 
Gothic and other styles, ornamental designing, colouring, aud 
perspective.—Address, J. N. 8, Theberton-street, Islington. 





TO AKCHITECTS, BULLDERS, ENGINEERS. &e. 
GOOD ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTS- 

i MAN would be glad to EMPLOY several hours every evening 
jn any work which might be required to be done. Terms modera‘e 
Address, by letter, to A. A.A. 
Advertising Offices, 19 to 21, Catherine-street, Strand. 


“TO ARCHITECTS, &. 

YOUNG MAN, generally conversant wlth the 
i business of an Office, and who has been articled to au Archi- 
tect, is desirous of an ENGAGEMENT.—Apply, C. R. 37, Grace- 
church-street, City. 

TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c. ; : 

YOUNG MAN, aged 23, about leaving his 

present Employer, wishes for an ENGAGEMENT in either of 
the above Uffices. He is a good Gothic and Perspective Draughts- 
man, competent to keep Builders’ Books and take out quantities, 
and has a knowledge of Surveying. Good references. Salary, su. 
per annum.— Address,“ A. B.” 21, Sale-street, Edgeware-road. 











A PRACTICAL BRICKLAYER is in want ofa 
+% SITUATION as FOREMAN ; prefers doing the whole of his 
work by the rod. Satisfactory references can be given from his 
late employer.— Direct, H. kK. 3, Bridport-street, Blandford-square, 
Marylebone. 

TO BRICKMAKERS AND BUILDERS. 4 

A PRACTICAL Man in all its branches, wishes 
4 to ENGAGE himself as FORE ¥ AN to manufacture Bricks 
from the commencement of preparing the brick-earth to the final 
finish of burning the brick in workmanlike manner. Reference 
as to character and ability unexceptional.—Address to WH. 
No. 22, Wellesley.street, Eston-square. 





TO AKCHITECTS AND BUILDERS, 
A GOOD practical Carpenter and Joiner, who can 
4 make working drawings and set out work and take out 
quantities, wishes fora SITUATION as general or shop Foreman, 
or Clerk of Works —Address A. Y. Z.11, Ashford-street, Hoxton. 
—N.B. No objection to the countr: 


TO BRICK MASTERS OR PERSONS W/SHING TO BECOME 
BRICKMASTERS. % : 

PERSON who has had many years’ practical ex- 
4 perience in brickmaking in all its branches in t wn and 
coun' ry. is desirous to obtain a SITUATION to superintend a 
field. Unexceptionable reference can be given as to ability, 
sobriety, and morality. Please to apply by letter (A. M.) at Mr. 
Henwood’s, 10, Grosvenor-street, Wharf-road, Islington. 

TO CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, &e. ; 

TINHE Advertiser, a person of extensive experience 

in keepi books, taking out quantities, estimating and 
measuring up works, &c. wishes for an ENGAGEMENT for TWO 
or THREE PAYS in the WEEK (or more occasionally, if 











required), in town or its immediate neighbourhood.—Address, 
free, to 4 B. 2, Philpot-terrace, Philpot-street, Commercial-road | 
Fast. 


William Thomas and Co.’s | 





WORKS, who wishes to extend his business, an experienced I 


TO ARCHITEOTS. (THE PANTAGRAPHIC CUTTING 
OMPETITION and other DRAWINGS.— | CARVING, and ENGRAVING COMPAN Y.—Provi-ionally 
Mr. THOMAS 8. BOYS, Member of the New Society of | Registered. —Capital 59,0004. in 50,000 shares of ll. each. Each share 
to be paid in full. — Offices, at the Gompany'’s Works, 
tecture of Paris, Ghent. Rouen,” &. and of “ Londen as it is,” | Eaton-lave South, Belgrave-road, Pimlico. 
i= o ereiens in Tingine ene. Laginatet, Fe ogtive DIRECTORS. 
tews, interiors, a. ‘rom the mg experience he has fh Dp) y ; 0. Gle ; 
such subjects, he is fully aware of the points essentially necessary pte £, Deustun, 23 Seema fy eg 
to be attended to. Drawings and designs lithographed im a superior | Company, 8 Wiebe crest. Chelsea. ; 
Daniel Holt, esq. 74, Alder-gate-street. 
| William Hunter, esq. 50, Upper Bedford-place, Russell-square. 
Francis Wills, esq. Guildford-lawn, Ram-zate. 
Bankers — Barnett, Hoare, and Co. 62, Lombard-street. 
Solicitor -Henry Wickens, esq. 4, Tokenhouse-yard, Bauk. 
Managing Director— Mr. George Searby, at the Works. 








ECORATIVE PAINTING.— 

Mr. FREDERICK SANG, from the Reyal Academy of | 
Munich, DECORATIVE ARTIST in FRESCO, and in ail other 
maine of Fainting ; wees works may — he the Lang Secretary— Walter Turuer, esq. Belgrave-road, Pimlico. 
public buildings of the metropolis, to inform his patrons. an . 
Architeets in particular, that he hat gomabderably ineueased his | This Company has been formed to carry into practical uses 
Esta nent, and is now enabled to undertake, on the shortest patented iuvention of extraordinary capabilities, applicab'e to a 
notice, the embellis‘iment o private and public buildings, in any great variety of important co:nmercial and mechani purposes. 
part of the United Kingdom, on the most reasonable terms, and in The patent is for a machine, which, acting on the principle of 
any of the Classical, Medisval, or Modern Styles—Apply to | the slide-rest or floating bed and directed by the pantagraph, is 
F. SANG, Decorative Artist, 58, Pall-mall, London. 


| moved wiih such facility and exactness in all the directions of the 
cube, under a fixed tool or tools, that it is capable of producing, in 
~ : oe oe a cutting. carving, or engraving, a fac-simile of almost anything 
oper TVS @ 7 vs ¥ f. which may be presented to its operation. 
~ ! a ° 
M E RCHANT'S S, TRADES MAN'S MUTUAL For persipicuity, it may be mentioned, that the following are 
= 4 AB na _— SUCIETY. amongst those uses to which the machiue is most applicable, 
Bs . viz. :— 
) ¢ 

Thomas Ae a Fergusson, eo, | Architec'ural carving, in wood and stone, for ecclesiastical and 
ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS SOCIETY other purposes, carving in ivory, bone, pearl, and metals, seal 
Policies indisputable, except in cases of fraud. engraving, wood and metal cutting, saw and other tool handles, 
All the medical fees paid by the Society, engraving on wood and type, metal blocks for paperstainers, calico 
Assurances of every description eflected. and handkerebief printers, and floorcloth manufacturers, oak 
, NON PORFEITU RE OF POLICIES carving for churches, and Gothic furniture, picture anemethape 
Assurers who find it inconvenient, to pay their premiums asthey frames, hy te, agra for pianoforte-makers, and lattice and other 
fail due, may havea credit on application te the board. work for cabinetmakers, engravings in brass, copper, and zine, for 
Loans granted on personal and other securities, in connection | 4007 and window plates, brass letters on shop or other windows, 
with life assurance. BONUS 4 ; —e grewens. aoiees. - carving and mouldings for 

The fo ing table shows the Bo declare: Polic )rush-handles in wood and pear}. 
cette’ with this Soe Ba od to oth March fee ek oe Wielen The machine is also adapted to cut and carve ornamental stone- 
ae : work, such as Gothic window heads, sash monumental 





Jeffery Smith, esq. 





Noof } Age when | Annual Sum Bonus Amount tablets, and ornaments fur churches and other public buildings, 
prems.} assured. (oremium assured. added. now assured. which may be multiplied with unerring fidelity. It will also copy 
onan - —| _ — carvings in bas-relief, in wood, stone, or metal. 
'£a da £ £44, £ s. d. All the above enumerated works are executed with finest finish 
5 50 419 2 1 9413 1004 13 and at an enormous saving as compared with hand labour, an 
4 7D } 3219 2 1 00x 65 0 065 oO from one pattern any size may be produced by a simple and casy 
3 BO #15 0 1,00 43 14 5 4314 5 adjustment of the machine. 


ce. Seas —-— n the saw-handle trade alone, a profit amounting to 15 per cent. 
GEORGE THOMBON, Manager upon the whole of the proposed capital of 50,0001. will be realised, 
5, Chatham-pl. Blackfriars THOS. MUSGRAVE, Secretary. ven at a reduction of 50 per cent. upon the present rates paid to 

| the workmen engaged in that trade, and not employing more than 


— foe one-tenth of the above capital. 
Yo SHIRE FIRE and LIFE | _ Application for shares ani prospectuses to be made to the 
SS ReURANCE Comr ant F-tablished at York, 1894, and | Secretary. Mr. W. TURNER, at the Works ; or to H. WICKENS, 
empowered by Act of Parliament, Capital, 500,000. : Haq, 4, Tokenhouse-yard, Bank, the Solicitor to the Company. 
" vRUSTEES, NOTICE.—No further application for shares in this Company 
Ralph Cre yke, esq : Raweliffe Hal! will be received after the 30th instant.— By order of the Board, 
~ John Swann, esq. Askham, WALTER TURNER, Secretary. 
Leonard Thompson, esq. Sheriff Hutton Park. 


: ” ess S ‘lough, ar Co ork r r , Ad “ec + 
Ee See. Deas Heng enn Ce. Seek. THE PERMANENT WAY COMPANY beg to 
Actcary and Secretary.—Mr, W. L. Newman, York. call the attention of Boards of Directors, Engineers, and 
alled to the termsof others interested in railways already made, tothe important ad- 

© the distinction _ vantages obtained by Loy ey the rails, as exhibited by the 
annexed extract from the Report of the Directors of the Eastern 

Counties Railway, to the half-yearly meeting of shareholders held 
on the 25th August. This inveution not only saves @ large current ex- 














The attention of the public is particularly ¢ 
this Company for LIFE INSI RANCES, and 
ich is sxuade between male and female lives. 

Extract from the Table of Premiv: 








is for insuring 1002. 














Age Age j pense in keeping up the permanent way, but by its causing enzines 
next 4 MALE 4 FEMALE next A MALE. | A FEMALE and carriages to run more smoothly, decreases the wear and tear 
ns a+ =H Tpdiceceasicial ih Rees baaspnin birth- axaetieitiaakaads ee — th ~_ Sy rolling —_ ey ree hy comf ort 

. Thole Life Premiums} day Whole Life Premi and security of the passengers. 1e Patent Fish-joints have been 
day. baci ols what csi - = ’ Mn Pre —_— largely ad pted by the Engineers of the following railways in this 
£s 4d £84 £ad £a4 eountry and abroad :— 

1 eS 1684 46 311 6 e's Eastern Counties Railway, 

13 19 3 a7 @ BO 419 313 3 East Indian, 

16 lll 3 1 810 53 411 6 426 Edinburgh and Glasgow, 

2 114 4 lll 6 56 5 40 440 Egyptian, 

23 117 0 113 8 60 66 0 512 6 London, Bri_hton, and South Coast, 

26 203 116 3 63 7 4 69 6 London and North-Western, 

#39 25 0 119 9 646 8 40 71 8 Midland, 

23 28 6 2 210 70 wo 4 97 6 Morayshire, " 

38 213 0 964 73 1116 2 ll 2 6 North and South-Western Junction, 

“0 2319 9 212 0 76 13 1 9 j Waterford and Limerick, 

43 35 3 217 2 £0 15 12 10 ; York and North Midland, 








* Examupte.—A gentleman whose age does not exceed 30, may 
insure 1,000. payable on his decease, for an annual payment of 
227. 10s. ; and a lady of the same age can secure the same sum for 
an annual payment of 19%. 17, 6 

Prospectuses, with the rates of premium for the intermediate 
ages, and every information, may be had at the Head Uffice in 
York, or of any of the Agents. 

FIRE INSURANCES 

are also effected by this Company, on the most moderate terms, 

Agent for London, Mr. THOMAS 8, NUBLE, Solicitor, 5, St. 
John-street ,Bedford-row. 

Agents are wanted in those towns where no appointments have 
been made. Applications to be made to 

Mr. W. L. NEWMAN, Actuary and Secretary, York. 


York, Newcastle, and Berwick 

And are alsoin course of adoption on many other railways) For 

lines not yet furnished with rails, the company draw attention to 

W. H. Barlow's patent rail, as by its adoption the permanent way 

may be constructed at the lowest rate per mile, and with greater 

durability than by any other known system. These rails have been 
largely adopted by the engineers of the following :— 
Great Western, 
Dublin and Belfast Rai! way, 
London and North Western, 
Midland, 
pene a Warten Trelard), 
Ne ort and Abergavenny, 
South Wales, 
West Cornwall, and 
| Hereford, Ross, and Gloucester. 
iy Patent Ne gee 5 apes of Mr. P. } Barlow are adapted 
- - sOTT hd A ha Tt . AT to double-headed rails of any pattern, and su eplac 
NATIONAL ASSURANCEand INVESTMENT Yooien sicepers. ‘Theyre siopted ou the, a® °F PIAC® 
i ASS‘ N. i J 
7, St. Marrie’s-prace, Traratear-sqvare, Loxpoy | ie Saeee. 
Established May, 1844 eee an ive 
INVESTMENT OF CAPITAL AND SAVINGS, Londonderry and Ent iskillen, 

The object of the Investment Department of this Institution, is and several other lines, 
to open equally secure and profitable channels of investment for The Permanent Way Company confines itself entirely to the 
the surplus capital of the aftiuent, and the provident savings of crapting licences to use their various patents, which is done ipon 
the industrial classes of the community. To persons desirous yery moderate terms Every information may be obtained by 
of placing their money out at interest, but unused to seekines |‘ applying to Mr. CHARLES MAY. CE. 3, Great Ge rye-street 
securities, and inexperienced in estimating their value, th's | Westminster; orto WILLIAM HOWDEN, Secretary, 26 Great 
Institution offers imme — facilities, -_ an opp ‘neegen d of | George-street. z 
realizing the highest rate of interest yielded by first-class securi " ‘ 

5 > the mew dannaiie tah, the mer Extract from the report of the Directors of the Fastern Countie 
ties, in whieh alone the money deposited with the Association is Railway to the half-yearly meeting of Shareholders held on the 
employed, , 25th of August :— 

Interest payable in January and July. Sen OF AUSUR : 
emennnnces “The system of ‘ fish-jointing’ has hitherto fully borne out Mr. 
CAPITAL STOCK, £106,000. Ashcroft’s reports, as giving a smoother road, with less wear and 

The Capital Stock is altogether distinct and separate from the | tear to the rolling stock, and at a mach reduced expenditure in 
Deposijort Stock in & yey men De —¥ nt of this Institu- maintenance.” 
tion. It constitutes, with the Premium Fund, a guarantee for the | ’ 0 : , > - ine c 
engag ments of the Aseet ation, gad bas boon provided in order to eine coil re pe te enemy meeting of 

de of the Assured cc , 
nemeaeiiees op , = “The result of the three months’ working of the new rails 
FOR SECTRING LOANS OR DEBTS between Penzance and Camborne has fully borne out the expecta- 

Amongst the varied and extensive Tables of this Institution will _ tions which had been formed as to the durability of the description 
be found one peculiarly advantageous where Policies are required | of rail which, under Mr. Brunel’s advice, has employed in 
for securing loans or debts. The rate of Premium by this Table the construction of that part of the line ; and the attention of the 
will protect the Interest of the Policy-holder from all contin- | board having been directed to the bad state of the permanent way 
gencies, and allow the Life assured to proceed to, and reside in, any on the old lime, and the economy and effitiency of the working 
part of the world, _—- which would arise from relaying that portion with Barlow's rails, 

MUTUAL ASSURANCE. they have given orders for this to be done, and it is now nearly 

Assurances may be effected from 50, to 10,0001, on a Single Life. completed.” 

Entire profits belong to the Assured, and divided annually Extract from the Directors’ report to the last Half-yearly Meet- 

Credit for half the ee 7 five annual Premiums. ing of the Londonderry and Enniskillen Railway :— — . 

Medical men remunerated for their Reports [> os ae Ms : 

: - Ree : ey ee The trial afforded by six additional months’ working has also 

Liberty to Travel, and Foreign residence greatly extended. confirmed ycur directors in the favourable opinion eneuemel by 

COLLEGE EDUCATION them respecting the cast-iron road of Mr. Peter W. Barlow.” 

A Novel Table has been constructed expressly for the useofthis| It has fully answered the expectations formed of it, and there 
Institution, whereby a Parent, by the payment of a very small | can now be no doubt that its adoption, coupled with the lessened 
annual premium, may, in the event of death, secure toa Child, | wear and tear from the use of light engines, will effect a material 
either an Annuity, payable from the age of 17 to 23,or an equiva- | saving im the maintenance of permanent wag. 
lent amount in money. 


Other new and important Tables for Educational purposes, and | [——-——— — — - —— 
Endowments for Children, are in course of construction, and will | TO BRICKMAKERS AND OTHERS, 


shortly be published. , = 

The Tables for Reversionary and Deferred Annuities, are parti- ANTED, by Messrs. Brassey and McCormick 
cularly deserving of attention, whether regarded as a means of about 6,000.0) good, sound, hard burnt GREY ST« OK 
BRICKS, to be celivered on their works at the West India Decks, 


providing for a particular Individual, or asa resource against the 
casualties of age, involving, as it does, the uncertainties of health | py. cwall, during the summer of 1853, any person hav nea 
field of good Brick earth (with easy access to the River ’ 






















and fortune. 
Full information and prospectuses may be obtained, on applica- : b ; 

tion at the — or the Association, or to the respective —_ ba ap pr eB ymag Nog RS et ¥ ‘el 

J oug he United Kingdom, . wyn, 

—— PETER Motels: IN. “Managing Director. | Herts, ee necessary information can be 

Applications for Agencies may be made to the Managing Director. | - 
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THE FARNLEY IRON COMPANY, WORTLEY, NEAR LEEDS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
y N PIPES, CLOSET PANS, ORNAMENTAL TRUSSES, BRACKETS, 
2 STONEWARE ONS. PEDESTALS, VASES, &c. ; 
ALSO OF 


TERRA COTTA CHIMNEY-TOPS, : a, 
In upwards of One Hundred Patterns, of various dimensions and of first-rate design, a few of which are given below,—scale half an inch to a foot. 





No. 67.—Wind-guard 
3K. 6 in—10s. 





roeres 


73 ye 











wi) 
: 
No.'50.—4 ft. 3 in. —152, No. 34. No. 12. 
6%. 6 in —20 2 ft. 9in.—ds. 64 2.9. in—4g, 
: 
LONDON.......... No. M4, Sent Chambers, George 
x St. Ann’s Wharf, Limehouse. 
BIRMINGHAM .. No. 7, Exsy-row ; also K 
| ¥ BRISTOL kon oaee No. 14, N n-street. 
; LIVERPOO). .... No. 9, Russell street, and Shipping Wharf, Leeds-street. 
a! 
‘ : 
& 















































No, @.—3 & 6 in—Ts 64. 














No. 76 (round).—1 ff. 10 in. high—@s. 64. 













































No.13.—3 ft lin. No. 64 —Piain or Wind-guard. 
4a, 64. 3 ft. 10 im.—les 6d. 
4% 2in—1m 64. 
4% sin.—iss, od 





No. 75 (square). f& 10 in.~ 2a 6d. 


























No, 21. 
« shlong or Square. 
hy ys mt acd 
3 ft. 0 in.—3s. 6. 
3 ft. 6 in.—Se. 6d. 2 ft. 8 in.—2s 6d. 4ft. 3in.—1s 





ARCHITECTS’ DESIGNS CAREFULLY EXECUTED, AND WITH QUICK DESPATCH. 
Prices quoted are delivered free in Leeds, on Boat or Rail, for any part of the Kingdom. 


WHERE DRAWINGS, WITH PRICES, &c. 


OFFICES AND STORES. 
-street, Adelphi ; No, 16, Bath-place, New-rond; | MA NCHESTER. 
: treet. 
ing Altred-street, adjoining Bingley-hall, and por se 


. No. 45, Travis-street, and 23, 24, and 25, Birmingham-street, London-road. 

td penetbeabe ne te vane beg pate aud Snaeton teed, 
oughtou-lane, Manchester-road. 

Weilington-street. adjoining the Midland Sta‘ion, and Shipping Wharf, Viotoria 
Works, Hunslet. 


MAY BE OBTAINED. 


o ete od oOCm oO 


Oo © we = @ 


